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Special Prepublication Offer! 
LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 
Military Study of the Civil War 
By KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 


Two Volumes 
17 Maps 


Lincoln Finds a General is a work of scholarship 
and literature that stands alone as the comprehensive 
history of the Civil War. In these two volumes 
Kenneth Williams brilliantly sets forth the war in 
the East through 1863, as it was—and as we have 
never known it to be. 

Here analyzed objectively are the men who tried 
—and failed—to master Lee and Jackson, men who 
were too old, too proud, too selfish, too indecisive 
—Winfield Scott, McDowell, Halleck, Burnside, 
Hooker, George Gordon Meade, and the incredible 
McClellan—McClellan who asked for everything and 
gave nothing, accomplished nothing, whose ghost 
Mr. Williams has finally laid. 


Gen. George Meade 
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Gen. McClellan 
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This history does absolute, impartial justice to 
campaigns, armies and generals of both sides—Union 
and Confederate. In it, the author has captured the 
essential drama of the Civil War, so much so that i; 
may be read again and again, not only because it is 
basic authority, but just for the sheer pleasure of 
reading it. 

In these two volumes, Kenneth Williams carries his 
narrative through the climactic battle of Gettysburg, 
preparing you to judge Grant’s conduct of the final 
two years of the war—for Grant is the general for 
whom the book is titled. 

Not the least of the triumphs of Lincoln Finds « 
General is its accurate picture—more accurate than 
any we have ever had—of Lincoln as Commander in 
Chief, and its appraisal of Secretary of War Stanton. 

One authority who has read this book in manu- 
script wrote the publisher, in part: . There has 
never been anything like this book. From here on 
anybody who writes about the war must refer to it as 
the basic authority . . . The comprehensiveness of the 
author’s knowledge and the exhaustive minuteness of 
his details are staggering.” 


Until midnight, October 31, both volumes, beautifully boxed for only $10.00. 
The price after publication date, November 1, will be $12.50. 


_ THE GRAY 


STONEWALL JAC KSON 
By Col. G. F. R. Henderson 


The remarkable biography of one of the world’s 
great military strategists, with an analysis of all of 


$0.00 


his campaigns and engagements. 
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ROBERT E. LEE 
By Douglas S. Freeman (4-volume set) 
LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Dou glas S. Freeman 
Vol. I—Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. 1l—Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Vol. 111—Gettysburg to Appomattox 

Each volume $7.00 


$25.00 
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The Infantry Journal is not the 
mouthpiece of the Department of 
the Army. The fact that an article 
appears in its columns does not in- 
dicate the approval of the views 
expressed in it by any group or any 
individual other than the author. 
It is our policy to print articies on 
subjects of interest to the Army in 
order to stimulate thought and pro- 
mote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at vari- 
ance with those held by the Presi- 
dent of the Infantry Association, 
the members of the Executive 
Council, and the Editors. 
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Comment and reflection on the Infantryman and his magazine 
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NE OF the inescapable conclusions the reader of Colo 
() nel S. L. A. Marshall’s “The Mobility of One Man” in 
this issue must reach is that Ben Franklin's 
nail the battle was lost,” 


“For want of a 
ought to be rewritten by some mod 
ern Poor Richard. Old Ben was a practical fellow and if any 
one had told him that many battles had been lost because 
the fighting man was physically exhausted from carrying 
emergency stores of ni ils, he might have sugge sted that his 
other piece of advice about not paying too much for your 
whistle was also applicable. What Colonel Marshall says in 
his article is that while the technicians, logisticians and tac 
ticians have been busy loading down the combat soldier with 
every possible needed item of clothing, equipment, weapons 
and ammunition, no one, including the soldier's combat 
leaders, has had the gumption or the knowlec ige to cry “Halt! 
Enough! You are ruining my fighting men!” 

The Journar doubts if there has ever been a study, ofh- 
cial or unofhcial, on the subject of the effect of fatigue on the 
soldier and the prime causes of that fatigue, as important as 
this one by Colonel Marshall. Colonel Marshall is pretty 
convincing in showing that when we make a pack animal of 
the combat soldier we are immobilizing him, exhausting his 
energy and making it tremendously more difhcult to out 
maneuver and outfight the enemy. 

How many hours, weeks or months Colonel Marshall gave 
to its conscious and unconscious prepar ition probably even 
he doesn’t know. Its genesis must go back more than thirty 
years when he was serving as an enlisted man in the AEF. 
During World War II he spent many months in both the 
Pacific and European theaters as a historian. His lifelong 
training as a newspaperman stood him in good stead in 
those assignments. He worked as a reporter as well as a his- 
torian; he was observant and saw things that an untrained 
man would have missed and he remembered things that he 
heard. But to these reportorial instincts, Colonel Marshall 
had added a broad knowledge of war and so was able to give 
meaning to the military facts he garnered as a reporter. To 
the facts about the mobility Cor immobility, if you please) of 
the combat soldier that he had gathered as a reporter, and to 
the interpretation he gave to those facts as a military his- 
torian and thinker, he -* as able to add scientific confirmation 
in at least one important instance. From the psychologists 
he learned that his observation that fear and fatigue have the 
same physical effect was scientifically accurate. On reflection 
you will agree that this is by no means unimportant knowl- 
edge. 

Colonel Marshall's article is unique in several respects. 
And The Journat has treated it uniquely. It is the first time 
in The Journat’s history, so far as we are aware, that one 
issue has been solely devoted (excepting the regular depart- 


2 


ments) to one article. The editors did this because ¢! 
convinced that the importance of Colonel Marshall 
might be missed if we ran it serially in several issues 
7 2 A 5 
N Infantry In Battle for World War II is now 
by the Historical Division and The Infantry S 

Che Infantry School, which will prepare the mate: 
publication, wants combat narratives from every p 
source, and the INFANTRY JouRNAL plans to publish the best 
ones. 

If you have written your own Infantry battle experiences 
or any part of them, The Infantry School wants a copy. \ 
can send it direct to the Commandant there at Benning or t 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL to be forwarded. The School wants 
to assemble all such material before Christmas. 

The old Infantry In Battle—still available and still full 
fine Infantry examples from earlier wars useful in present-day 
training—was not limited to battle stories of big successes 
Like the first Infantry In Battle written under the directior 
of then Lieutenant Colonel George C. Marshall) the new 
one will contain examples of mistakes and failures. We learn 
as much from studying the wrong way as the right. 

Time and method of publication have not yet been decided 
and will be announced in due time. The Journat published 
the first Infantry In Battle and wants to help with the second 
in every possible way. 

So let The Infantry School use anything you have written 
which you think will be of help in preparing a battle 
experience book for the Infantryman of today and tomorrow. 


y y of 
HE RETIREMENT of General Jacob L. Devers comes 


as something of a shock, because General Jakie looks 
far too young to be retiring. Almost from his first day as 
commanding general of Army Ground Forces, the General 
has shown his interest in the Service journals. He has been 
especially enthusiastic over the idea of having a single com 
bined combat journal, and has, in fact, made several attempts 
to bring this about. He believes, as we do, that news and dis 
cussion about infantry is of high interest to artillerymen 
and tankers, and that artillery and tank articles are of equal 
interest to infantrymen, and that good general articles on 
leadership and tactics are of interest to all men in uniform 
And General Devers also believes—again as we do—that it 
should not be necessary for the alert Army officer to take 
four magazines in order to keep up—the Frevp ARTILLERY, 
ANTIAIRCRAFT, ARMORED CavaLry and INFANTRY JOURNALS 
—at a total cost of $13 a year, when one magazine at >> 4 
year could do the whole job. 
The single combat arms journal is not a dead issu« 


} 
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y hope that General Devers, in his years of retire- 


ment before too long be able to keep up with the 
gehting Army by reading one bang-up complete monthly 
magaz We wish him many pleasant years, and we wel- 
ome is successor an able Infantryman, General Mark 
Clark, snother of our notable army commanders of World 
War | 
y “? -e 

N E EARLY 1900's when the US. Infantry Associa- 
| tion was organized formally (before that it had been a 
loose group known as the “Infantry Society”), its first elected 


peer t was Major General John C. Bates. He served as 
presid of the Association for six years, including the period 
when he was Chief of Staff of the Army. At times, in the 
years since then, other officers who later reached the top have 
been among the elected officials of the Association or the 
editors of The JournaL, among them General of the Army 
Ge ge C. Marshall, who was assistant editor for a year in 

09-1910 when he was a first lieutenant. But not until 
1949 has it happened again that the officials of the Infantry 
\ssociation include the Chief of Staff. General J. Lawton 
Collins, the new Chief of Staff of the Army, is Vice-President 
{ the Association. Congratulations are also much in order 
for General Omar Bradley upon his appointment as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and for our President, 
General Wade H. Haislip, who has been promoted to four 
tar rank and made Vice Chief of Staff. 


} 
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Ne AMOUNT of honor and promotion can possibly 


carry a soldier away from the deepest interest in the 
fighting man. Like General Bradley, who never forgets that 
the troops called him “The Doughboy General,” both Gen 
erals Collins and Haislip, leaders of hundreds of thousands 
of men in battle, are men who never for a moment forget 
that the Army’s job is to be ready to fight, and that the actual 
fighting is done in largest part by the Infantry and the team 
that shares the Infantry’s battle responsibilities. 

[hese men are, at the same time, men who believe in the 
team—who know that modern warfare requires a completely 
unified effort, within the Army as within the Services. Thev 
think daily in terms of joint Army, Navy and Air Force 
effort. But as fighting men themselves, they well know the 
battle burden of the Infantry and deeply concern themselves 
with it. And in their estimate that another war would find 
the Infantry’s burden still a tremendous and terrible one, 
they do not differ from the heads of the other Services. 
Everything points to this, whatever the erroneous popular 
beliefs may be that a war can be easily won with bombs and 
machines and merely the men to man them. 


¥ 7 1 
HESE new appointments remind us once more what 
numbers of our able leaders have come out of Benning. 
lhe same can be said, of course, about Leavenworth and the 
old War College. But it was The Infantry School of the 
Iwenties and Thirties that saw the freest thought on war 
arguments on tanks and planes over midmorning coffee 
and long evening discussions, as well as good-natured 
wrangles among staff and students in the hours when 
sche was keeping. A large part of our higher wartime 
leaders of troops were Benning instructors as well as gradu- 


dts 


Marshall, Stilwell, Bradley, Collins, Haislip—the list goes 
on and on. And may the new Benning produce another list 
like it! 

As ready to argue as the next man about the right way 

to win a war were Captain Joe Collins and Major Ham 
Haislip. Their chief respective interests as Benning instruc- 
tors were machine guns and tactics. When World War I 
began, not half a dozen ofhcers in the Army knew much 
about machine guns. Those who did were assembled at old 
Camp Benning and given several foreign machine guns (we 
had none of our own yet) and told to prepare manuals on 
them for troop instruction. Somehow, the machine-gun 
techniques then evolved under pressure were too compli 
cated by adaptation from artillery methods. And not until 
some ten or twelve years later, when General Collins and 
others then at Benning sailed into machine gunnery, was it 
greatly simplified. General Collins also had a hand in the 
simplific: ition of close order drill—which incidentally can 
still be further simplified. Maybe one of these days while 
he is Chief of Staff, he will be able to turn his attention to 
it again. 

Past record is a chief indication of future performance. 
But it is good to know that in the midst of open-minded con 
sideration of the many new sides of war, the Infantryman, 
who fights the close fight, the toughest, most prolonge d fight 
of any “soldier, will never in any circumstances be lost from 
mind. 
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ITH AN ASSIST from Miss Katherine E. Green 

wood of the National War College library we did a 
little research on the basic arm of the eighteen officers who 
have served as Chief of Staff of the Army since that office was 
established in 1903. For a long time the Cavalrymen pretty 
well dominated the office but thanks to the fact that the last 
four incumbents (Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley and now 
Collins) were Infantrymen, the Infantry has now furnished 
seven chiefs of staff to the The other three 
Infantrymen were John C. Bates (January to April 1906) 
William W. Wothe srspoon (April to November 1914), and 
John L. Hines (September 1924 to November 1926 

The Cavalrymen were Samuel B. Young (August 1903 to 
January 1904), Adna R. Chaffee (January 1904 to January 
1906), J. Franklin Bell ( (April 1906 to April 1910), Hugh L. 
Scott (November 1914 to September 1917), John |. Pershing 
(July 1921 to September 1924), and Malin Craig (October 
1935 to August 1939). 

Three Chiefs came from the \ 

September 1917 to May 1918), Peyton C. March (May 
1918 to June 1921), and Charles P. Summerall (November 
1926 to November 1930). Douglas MacArthur (November 
1930 to October 1935) is the only Engineer to have served 
as Chief of Staff. Leonard Wood is unique in that his first 
service was as a contract surgeon in the Medical Corps. His 
first line service was with the Cavalry, so he probably could 
be called a Cavalryman as well as a medic. 

Even though the Infantry is now one-up on the Cavalry, 
the Cavalrymen have served a greater number of years: 
about 16 for the Cavalry to 13 for the Infantry. Of course, 
if General Collins serves the traditional full four years that 
will be changed. Incidentally, only one Chief of Staff (Sum- 
merall)) served exactly four years. Four others served either 
a few days or a few months more or less than four years, 


Cavalry’s six. 


Artillery: Tasker H. Bliss 
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but the record shows that the four-year term is anything but 
sacrosanct. The shortest term was that of John C. Bates: 
three months lacking two days. The longest term—George 
C. Marshall’s—was 6 years, 2 months and 19 days, which is 
far short of the 20 years, 3 months and 27 days that Winfield 
Scott commanded the Army. William Tecumseh Shermen 
is runner-up. He commanded the Army for 14 years, 7 
months and 24 days. Scott didn’t quit until he was in his 
dotage and getting the brush-off from a self-important young 
Engineer by the name of George B. McClellan. McClellan 
lasted 11 days longer than four months. Sherman quit when 
he reached the legal retirement age of 64. Congress would 
have let him stay on but he thought even the Commander 
of the Army should obey the law. He had a couple of other 
reasons, too. One was that he thought Phil Sheridan had 
earned the right to the office and the other was one that 
Winfield Scott had overlooked. “No man could know when 
his own mental powers began to decline,” said Uncle Billy, 
who was never a man to look for sinecure; if he couldn't 
be useful he didn’t want the job. 

Washington is the only man to have served staggered 
terms as Commander of the Army. The first, of course, was 
during the Revolution. The second (1798-99) came during 
the administration of John Adams and when war with 
France seemed imminent. The appointment of Washington 
had political and diplomatic undertones. Washington was 
a name the French would reckon with, and besides, all the 
other contestants for the post were either feared to be in- 
competent or were politically unacceptable. Washington 
never left Mount Vernon during this period and his com- 
mand of the Army was only nominal. Altogether Washing- 
ton commanded the Army for 9 years, 11 months and 9 days. 
Even if you add the eight years he was Commander-in-Chief, 
it still falls short of the tenure of old “Fuss and Feathers.” 

7 + 7 

HAT MATTER we mentioned last month of making 

our subscription dues five dollars a year instead of four 
is still not decided but it seems pretty certain. As we go to 
»ress the pay bill is still much in the offing and, as we said 
co time, we want very much to be able to ask our military 
readers for an extra dollar per year when they are feeling 
good about a decent raise in pay. 

The Journat can pay its own way at five dollars a year. 
And we will soon be asking for that help in all probability. 
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E SELDOM MENTION the staff of the INFANTRY 

W Journat in our pages except in the masthead, but 
there is every reason for telling you of one staff member now. 
On September 5, Mr. A. Stanley Brown, Treasurer of The 
Journat and assistant secretary-treasurer of the U.S. Infan- 
try Association, completed 30 years of continuous and loyal 
service in the interests of the Infantry. 

When Mr. Brown came to the staff as bookkeeper in 1919, 
the Infantry Association numbered a few thousand members, 
but then as now worked constantly for the Infantryman 
through its monthly journal. Mr. Brown saw The Journar 
build its own home, the Infantry Building, in 1923 and 
through difficult times and busy times took care of the prop- 
erties of the Association and kept the most accurate accounts 
of its finances, jibing each year to the penny with the annual 
audit. Mr. Brown has grown a bit grey in his thirty years 
with The Journat but he does not attribute this in the 


slightest to the way Infantrymen pay their bills. Ins: 
chief cares have been the problems of adjustmen: 
Army that can grow from less than 200,000 to 8.0 
then shrink to 800,000; and also the editors who have : 
to be too optimistic in times of rising expenses. 

Advisor and assistant to twelve presidents of the A 
tion and fourteen JourNaAL editors so far, Mr. Brow, 
outstanding example of quiet and unstinted service. 
the end of 30 years of such service we feel that all |; 
and other readers of The Journat will take deep plea 
adding their congratulations and appreciation to ou: 
felt thanks. 


r) 
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ITH a great many others in the Services, we hate to 

see ranking officers hit the headlines in such Cop. 
gressional quizzes as that of the five percenters. When you 
know a man and know how well he has served his country 
for the best part of his lifetime, you feel as if you were there 
in front of the Committee yourself, or were reading about 
yourself in the big type when the papers come out and 
feature the story. 

But if the Services are ever going to gain the full con. 
fidence of the nation, those of us who belong to them must be 
ready to make the bad things known to the public as well as 
the good. Whenever people feel that they have an alert and 
well-run Army, Navy or Air Force, as they are beginning to 
feel now, unfavorable news about individuals will not destroy 
that confidence—particularly if no least effort is made by a 
Service to hide the mistakes of its members. Not even the 
exaggeration and distortion common in the press—which is 
the real basis of our old feeling that the Army should wash 
its own dirty linen—not even such inaccurate or loaded 
reporting of the facts is a justification for withholding infor. 
mation. 
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E HAVE heard it maintained by men in uniform and 

others that the press will never learn to be fair to the 
Services—that the papers and news magazines (with some 
fine exceptions) are constitutionally unable to stop stretching 
the facts to make a good story. Maybe so, though we don't 
quite believe it. 

One habit of the press that especially irritates the man in 
uniform is the use of the words “former officer” in news 
stories about such things as drunken driving, murder, marital 
difficulties, and any other crime or foible you can think of. 
There are, of course, well over a million living “former ofh- 
cers,” and our guess is that the newspaper reader seldom 
takes this into account when he opens his paper and reads 
“Former Officer Held For Attempted Rape.” If the fact of 
former service is of no special account in the story, this is 
nothing less than a cheap way of taking a swipe at all men 
who ever wore a uniform. Well, some papers don’t do it 
And we believe that others, with the idea of giving the 
Services a fair break, might decide to be more reasonable, 
too. 

Before we leave this topic, we want to say we believe that 
most unfavorable headlines don’t actually hurt the individual 
as much as you may think. There are so many headlines in 
so many million papers every day that the memory of most 
troubles and errors involving individuals in uniform (or in 
civilian clothes) fades out pretty fast. 
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But is not true of the cumulative effect of unfavorable 
sories 2 what people think about their Armed Forces. 
Repet tends to sustain a traditional dislike or mistrust. 
but effect on public opinion were ever measured, 
The Jounwat would bet that the words “former officer” have 
had a /or greater and more lasting impact than all the indi- 
vidual errors of conduct and judgment ever brought out in 
, Congressional investigation. 
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HE JourNAL sometimes takes on certain special services 
Ti the Army Department. Because of its long associa- 
tion with other publishers of books, The Journat helped 
out during 1947 and 1948 with the purchase of book rights 
for translations and publication in Germany, Austria, Japan 
and Korea. Working with the Civil Affairs Division we 
bought and turned over to the Government such rights on 
over 1,000 books altogether, receiving reimbursement and a 
service fee from a special appropriation of Congress for the 
purpose. 

This job was a deeply interesting one in which we took 
much satisfaction, and it should result in the end in the 
publication of several million copies of books in German, 
Japanese, and Korean about the United States and what it is, 
and how Americans live. 

[he job required that we deal with most American pub- 
lishers and with many individual authors and authors’ 
agents. And we want to make public our thanks to all of 
them. Only a very, very few ot them refused to cooperate. 
All the rest gave us every help as soon as they understood the 
reeducational purpose of the program. Especially pleasant 
in this work was our relationship with the people of the 
Reorientation Branch of the Army Department Civil Affairs 
Division whom we served, and with the American Book 
Publishers Council which cooperated in a most friendly 
manner whenever we needed their help. 

Many of the books on America have already been trans- 
lated and published in their foreign editions. But it will be 
some time before all have been produced. 


y y y 


Journa author sends us the friendly comment of a 
A New Zealand general, and modestly insists that his 
own name be kept out of what we say of it here. “Your 
articles in the INFANTRY JouRNAL,” writes the New Zealand 
officer, “have been an inspiration to English-speaking sol- 
diers all over the world. They have helped us in New 
Zealand and Australia for many years. Thanks for the guid- 
ance you have given all of us over a long period.” 


7 y 7 


HIS reminds us to tell you that to a modest extent In- 

FANTRY JouRNAL books are reaching many foreign coun- 
tries. If you walk into the principal bookstores in Bombay, 
Capetown, Wellington, Jerusalem, Cairo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Brussels, and a number of other 
large foreign spots, you will find the best known books of the 
Infantry Journal Press available there. In prewar days the 
only military books you were likely to find in these places 
were German books. The Journat feels that its opening up 
of this field is helping to give the American military book 
the wide prestige it should have. 


t 
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_Infortunately the best overseas countries for the distribu- 
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tion of American military books simply haven't the money to 
buy them with. We refer particularly to Great Britain where 
the per capita readership of serious military books is much 
higher than it is in our own country. We've been trying to 
think of some way around this difficulty. Someone suggested 
that we might swap books for good Scoich whiskey and then 
sell the whiskey. It seemed like a good idea at first but any 
such horse trade runs into customs duty, selling licenses and 
other red tape and grief. A few letters have come from 
British and Belgian readers pleading for a personal trade 
and one member of The Journat staff has worked out two 
or three dickers of this sort. We'll be glad to have any ideas 
from our member readers. 
oA v 7 


E MADE an error in our August issue. In the 
Cerebration entitled “A Tough Situation,” the au- 
thor implied that the Command and General Staff College 
was slow in sending out extension courses to the students of 
those courses. Colonel William T. Sexton, Director of that 
Leavenworth department, writes to give us the much appre 
ciated word that all lessons received are graded and returned 
to the student within 48 hours. “From our standpoint,” he 
writes, “the article is unfortunate since, through the ad- 
mirable INFANTRY JouRNAL, an implication has been circu- 
lated throughout the Army that the Extension Course De- 
partment at this college is not functioning properly. If a 
retraction can be arranged, it would be appreciated.” 
We retract—and willingly. And we sincerely apologize. 
The return of lessons in 48 hours—and many in 24 hours 
—seems to us a record performance. 


5 A 5 A 5 A 
‘ \ TE SAT IN on a discussion not long ago about why it 


is that the Army seems to produce more men of high 

public standing than the Navy, the Marines and the Air 
Force. We were thinking especially of men whose service to 
the country had gone far beyond the military, even, in some 
instances while they were still in uniform. Recent and 
obvious examples are General Marshall, General MacArthur, 
General Clay, and General Bedell Smith. Others are Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, now President of Columbia University, 
Major General Frank McCoy, new Chairman of the Far 
Eastern Commission and a member of the Lytton Commis- 
sion on Sino-Japanese relations in 1932 while still on active 
duty; Major General John Hilldring, who was Assistant 
Secretary of State for the Occupied Territories; Lieutenant 
General Philip Fleming, who has headed several important 
nonmilitary agencies in the Government; not to speak of 
those who have gone from the Army directly to high places 
in industry—Generals Harbord and Somervell, for example. 
Try to think of men from the other services who have had 
comparable careers and you don’t come up with anything 
like such a list. There is Admiral Nimitz, who is (or was) 
an official mediator of the Kashmir Plebiscite; Admiral Kirk, 
Ambassador to Russia; Admiral Hillenkoetter, chief of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. A few famous Air Force lead- 
ers have taken big business jobs upon retirement. And from 
the Marines there are Brigadier General William E. Riley, 
an official United Nations observer in the Middle East, and 


Major General William A. Worton, who, somewhat like 


General Smedley Butler before him, is attempting to clean 


up a big American city—in this instance Los Angeles instead 


of Philadelphia. 
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Toward the end of 1947 an official board 
of the Army of the United States, which had 
been appointed to study the over-all nature 
of future war and estimate how the power 
of the new weapons, including the atomic, 
would change the conditions of warfare and 
influence the character of armies, reached 
this conclusion: “Basic methods will not be 
materially different from those employed at 
be end of World War II. Forces will be organized and 

sipped for increased mobility and fire power. a 

[he board did not say how armies would achieve in- 
creased mobility and fire power. That was not within the 
cope of its assignment. But believing with the board 

t the search for further mobility is a key to the future, 
is my purpose to discuss a reform by which we can gain 
that end in part, at least so far as it pertains to foot forces. 
Nor would this be worth doing if I did not find grounds 
tor believing absolutely that the mobility and fire power 
f foot forces will be as decisive in any war of the near 
future as they have ever been, and that it is a fatal blunder 
«0 discount the future role of the Army. Those who think 
‘o the contrary and who are ever ready to proclaim that 
we have turned a corner in warfare, and swear that all we 
have learned in the past is obsolete, should be challenged 

o prove by the record that their past judgments warrant 
respect for their current opinions. 


em 
oe 


Re should rely on history and the principles of war. 

artly because all I have to say here on mobility is related 
ie thought of an army from the highest commander 
to the lowest private, and partly because much of it is at 
variance with the methods of armies since time im- 

memorial, it is necessary to present it from many points 
of view. I am not among those who believe that mobility 
comes primarily from the machines that give us speed 
and reliability. If that were all, we could turn the whole 
problem over to Ordnance and the Transportation Corps. 
With a greater machine capacity than any other nation, 
we of the U.S. would already possess the certain key to 
successful war. 

But I think that in the military sense, mobility is only 
present when there is the will to fight. It is not simply 
traction and speed, but the ability to stand against fire 
ind to deliver it, that finally gives virtue to mobility. 

Mobility in the armies, therefore, is a matter of the 
mind and spirit rather than of technical equipment. It is 
having confidence in one’s own resources and willingness 
to accept the life-and-death responsibilities of a fighting 
situation. Mobility, in an army or a battalion, is chiefly 
a reflection of its leadership. When a unit of any size 
whatever is truly tempered by patriotic indoctrination, 
efhcient training and sound battle practice, its mass re- 
action will be to make the most perfect use of every vital 
opportunity. This quality is the true mobility of any 
military force. To say that a unit is less mobile on a given 
night because it is moving in rubber boats against a hostile 
shore than on the next day when it is moving by jeep 
along a good road is to lose sight of the real concept ‘of the 
moh lity of armies. 

\\ hat the machine has chiefly done for us in war is to 
recuce space by economizing time. In other words, the 
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faster we move, the smaller becomes the area we are 
called on to defend or capture. In World War II, we 
were shown time and again that a handful of men at a 
certain spot at a given hour was a more powerful influence 
on the battle than ten times that number twenty-four 
hours later. By prompt and imaginative action, lone rifle 
companies sometimes diverted whole enemy army corps. 
And one machine-gun squad at a road block began the 
defeat of an armored division. 

But though the machine, giving us greater cross- 
country speed, can effect a direct economy in numbers of 
men, it cannot reduce the requirements for courage and 
steadfastness in those who engage the enemy. The will 
to move forward and the willingness to fight must now be 
as strong as in the days when all movement was so slow 
that whole armies could actually confront each other in 

mass. Time and the saving of time are more than ever the 
essence of successful operation. In fact, then, if we are to 
achieve greater effects with fewer men, it is indisputable 
that we must have better men. 

For these reasons, inquiry into an improved mobility 
should begin with a better understanding of the whole 
nature of the soldier. What assists him and hardens his 
will? What stops him and strangles his best intentions? 
It is altogether conceivable that at this stage of history, 
we can achieve much faster movement by concentrating 
on these questions—and much more surely than we can 
do it by looking for a faster wheel or a more powerful 
engine. 

Such a search raises questions of major concern to 
every part of ihe Army. Any new doctrine, if it is to be 
an improvement, must be accept: ible alike to the fighting 
arms and the supply services. How the strategist, the 
tactician and the logistician, all three, react to it is, for 
the time being, more important than whether it is fully 
understood by the rank-and-file. 

For it is only when the Army as a whole see the prob- 
lem as a whole that there is hope for a true solution. 





ONE-MAN LOGISTICS 


TRATEGY is the art of the general. And like any 
other art, it requires patience to work out its basic 
concepts. But the odd part of it is that among higher 
commanders that branch of the art most apt to be treated 
with a broad stroke, though it calls loudest for the 
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sketching-in of minute details, is the logistics of war. 

Since that word has in recent years become a catchall, 
covering everything pertaining to the administrative and 
supply establishments, it is necessary that I be exact as to 
how I use it here. Let us therefore take the definition of 
Sir George Colley, who described logistics as “the scien- 
tific combination of marches, the calculation of time and 
distances, and of economy of men’s powers.” This is 
much more satisfying than anything to be found in our 
own dictionaries. 

But when that last phase is included (and it cannot be 
left out) it precludes that view of logistics which sees it 
only as a game for the G-4s and the mathematicians—a 
game to be settled with loading tables, slide rules and 
transportation schedules. 

Logistics becomes, ir. fact, the very core of generalship 

the thing that is ever the main idea—to get military 
forces into a theater of war in superior strength and 
husband that strength until they shall prevail. Further 
than that, I think we can all agree this does not mean 
numbers of raen and weapons solely. For if it did a gen- 
eral would be only a glorified cattle drover, and we would 
say of him what Col. G. F. R. Henderson wrote of Gen- 
eral Pope: “As a tactician, he was incapable. As a strate- 
gist, he lacked imagination. He paid no attention to the 
physical wants of man or beast.” With the general, as 
with anyone under that rank, the very acme of leadership 
comes of the ability to lift the powers of the average 
man-in-the-ranks to the highest attainable level and hold 
them there. It is therefore especially curious that there 
is less competent military literature on this subject—the 
economy of the powers of fighting men—than on any 
other aspect of war. 

In modern armies, more is being written about moral 
value than in the preceding nineteen centuries. Yet mod- 
ern works on the art of command have almost nothing to 
say about the economy of men’s powers. It seems to be 
taken for granted that the introduction of the machine 
into warfare is tending to produce automatic solutions of 
the prevailing problem of how to get more fire out of 
fewer men. But that can only be true if men’s powers 
before and during battle are more carefully husbanded 
than they have ever been. The actual fact is that men in 
the mass are growing weaker. The general impact of the 
machine on all Me As populations is to lower the 
stamina of the individual and make it less likely that he 
will develop his legs by walking and harden his back and 
shoulder muscles by manual toil. Until recently the most 
sturdy and reliable soldiers were drawn from the agricul- 
tural population. Now the drafts are filled with men 
from towns and cities, more than half of whom have never 
taken regular exercise or participated in any group game. 
Likewise, the machine has tremendously increased the 
over-all weight of war. Two hundred years ago an army 
could go through a campaign with what it carried in its 
train and on the backs of its soldiers. But in the European 
Theater in the last war, every soldier had to have back of 
him some ten tons of matériel. And the field army that 
had to rely on its organic transport during an extended 
advance found itself soon beached high and dry. 


So much for change in one direction. The machine has 





made warfare more ponderous but has also given 


; " reater 
velocity. In the other direction there has been n ange 
at all. For it is conspicuous that what the mac: '»e hia. 
failed to do right up to the present moment is dec: se ly 


a single pound the weight the individual has to . ian 
war. He is still as heavily burdened as the soldier . j999 
years B.C. 

This load is the greatest of all drags upon m: 


combat and I submit that it is not due to unalter - 
cumstance. It comes mainly of the failure of am and 
those who control their doctrine to look into the problem, 
A decisive decrease in that load is possible, once w« 2cop- 


nize that our use of the machine can be accommodated 
to this end. Failing that, we will not in the futur 
the best use of our human material. 

Nothing benefits an army, or any part of it, which is 
not for the good of the individual at the hour he enters 
battle. For that reason, the whole logistical frame of the 
Army of the United States should develop around an 
applied study of the logistical capability of one average 
American soldier. 

That means getting a more accurate measure of his 
physical and moral limitations, and of the subtle connec. 
tion between these two sides of his being. It means reject. 
ing the old dogmatic notion that by military training 
alone we can transform the American soldier into a cross 
between Superman and Buck Rogers. It means that by 
first enlightening ourselves, we have the main chance to 
bring forth the soldier more enlightened. 


make 





THE DEAD HAND 


EN. J. F.C. FULLER once said that adherence to 
dogma has destroyed more armies and lost more 
battles and lives than anything else in war. I believe this 
can be proved to the hilt, oan that it is time to shake it. 
For in the future we will not be able to afford any un- 
necessary expenditure. 

In the study called Men Against Fire 1 dealt somewhat 
narrowly with the problem of conserving the average 
man’s power on the battlefield. The main eae was that 
the reason all movements in minor tactics tend to fall 
apart is that we have not rooted our tactical thinking in 
sound appreciation of how the average American thinks 
and reacts when hostile fire comes at him. 

But the case as presented there was too limited. It 
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d man only as a being who can think—who 


a noral strength from his close comrades—who 
seed: very possible encouragement from them if he is to 
make . car decisions and take constructive action in the 
face .. enemy fire. 

Bu: .omething should be added. On the field of battle 
man - not only a thinking animal, he is a beast of burden. 
He is civen great weights to carry. But unlike the mule, 
she jccp, or any other carrier, his chief function in wat 
Joes not begin ‘until the time he delivers that burden to 


the appointed ground. 

It is this distinction which makes all the difference. 
For it means that the logistical limits of this human carrier 
should not be measured in terms of how much cargo he 

an haul without permanent injury to bone and muscle, 

but of what he can endure without critical, and not more 
than temporary, impairment of his mental and moral 
powers. If he is to achieve military success and personal 
survival his superiors must respect not only his intelli- 
gence but also the delicate organization of his nervous 
system. When they do not do so, they violate the basic 
were of war, which is conservation of force. And 
through their mistaken ideas of mobility they achieve 
cnly its opposite. 

Almost 150 years ago, Robert Jackson, then inspector 
general of hospitals in the British Army, put the matter 
thus simply: “To produce united action of bodily power 
and sympathy of moral affections is the legitimate object 
of the tactician.” The desired objective could not be 

stated more clearly today. It is universally recognized 
that the secret of successful war lies in keeping men in 
a condition of mental alertness and physical well-being 
which insures that they can and will move when given a 
competent order. 

Yes indeed! Everybody is ready to give three cheers 
tor mobility. But w hen it comes to the application of the 
principle at the most vital point of all—the back of the 
soldier going into battle—the modern commander is just 
as liable to be wrong about it as the father of the general 
staff, General Scharnhorst, when he wrote these incredi- 
ble words: “The infantryman should carry an axe in case 
he may have to break down a door.” 

Scharnhorst did not lack for company. You cannot 
read far into war without noting that among the great 
leaders of the past there has heen a besetting blindness 
toward this subject. Either they have not deemed it sige 
mentioning among the vital principles of command, « 
their thoughts about it were badly confused. 

lake Marshal Maurice de Saxe for example since his 
grasp of moral problems was on the whole profound. 
About training he wrote eloquent truths like this one, 

All the mystery of combat is in the legs and it is to the 
legs that we should apply ourselves.” But when de Saxe 
¥ mel his thoughts to the problem of man’s powers on 

e battlefield, he said: “It is needless to fear overloading 
ra infantry soldier with arms. This will make him 
more steady.” 
| Making all allowances for the more limited movements 
during battle and the short killing range of all weapons 
during the wars of de Saxe’s times, it must still be con- 
ceded that on this point he sounds like an ass. Overload- 
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ing has never steadied any man or made him more coura 
geous. And such dictum runs directly counter to the 
principles of war and the sound leading of soldiers. 

But the words are dangerous, if only because de Saxe 
uttered them. We too often ascribe to successful men a 
godlike infallibility, instead of weighing all things in the 
light of reason. What the Great Captains thought, suc 
ceeding generations find it difficult to forget and chal 
lenge reluctantly despite an ever-broadening human ex 
perie nce, 

We are still troubled by commanders w ho do not “fear 
overloading the infantry soldier with arms.” Rare indeed 
is the high commander who will fight consistently and 
effectively for the opposite. In fact, it is chiefly the high 
commanders who have laid this curse on the back of the 
fighting man right down through the ages. 
lieutenants have usually known better. 

Take Frederick the Great. He said that a soldier 
should always carry three days’ food. Take Napoleon. He 
said on St. Helena that there are five things a soldier 
should never be without, “his musket, his cartridge box, 
his knapsack, his tina for at least four days and his 
pioneer hatchet.” Take Scharnhorst again. He said that 
a soldier should carry with him, besides his arms and a 
three-day supply of bread, “sixty rounds of ammunition, 
three spare flints, a priming wire, a sponge, a worm, an 
instrument for taking the lock to pieces, two shirts, two 
pairs of stockings, rags to wrap up his feet on a march, 
combs, brushes, pipe-clay, black balls, 
thread.” 

We can forget such details as the “worm” and the 
“sponge.” The point is that what a soldier is required to 
carry into battle today is more directly related to these 
hoary prescriptions than to any modern survey or analysis 
showing what a soldier is likely to use most in combat 


zr he second 


needles and 


and what weights he could well be spared by a more 
foresightful planning for the use of other forms of trans 
port. 

In fact, careful research, after first revealing the his 
toric roots of most of the se element: irTy logistic: iT conce pts 
would also enable us to trace their growth right down to 
the present. But the researcher would look in vain for 
prool that they are based upon held data rather than upon 
a blind adherence to tradition. He would perforce con 
clude with Bacon that: “The logic now in use serves 
rather to fix and give stability to ‘the errors which have 
their foundations in commonly received notions than to 
help the search for truth!” 

Perhaps in Frederick's day it was necessary for a soldier 
to carry three davs’ food in his pack. Mi wwbe when Na 
poleon was on the march there was a sound reason for 
upping that figure from three to four. One can even give 
Stonewall Jackson the benefit of the doubt for following 
Frederick’s rule-of-thumb during his campaigns in the 

Valley. Though observers noted, according to Col. 
Henderson, that it was the habit of the troops to bolt 
their three rations as soon as possible and then scrounge 
around for more. 

But why in common sense during World War II did 
we put infantrymen across defended beaches carrying 
three full rations in their packs? In other words, nine 
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packages of K rations, weighing roughly the same number 
of pounds! We did it time and again in landings where 
“hot cargo” shipments of food were coming onto the 
beaches right behind the troops and almost tripping on 
their heels. 

One package would always have been enough—one- 
third of a ration. In fact, we learned by actual survey on 
the battlefield that only some three per cent of the men 
along the combat line touched any food at all in the first 
day's fighing. And that water consumption was only a 
fifth what it became on the second day and thereafter. 
Such is the economy that can be achieved by virtue of a 
churning stomach. 

But compared to this reality, we continued until the 
end of the war to overload our forces with food every 
time we staged a major attack. To understand why we 
did it, we must disregard field data and look into history. 
Some centuries ago Frederick had an idea. 





THE FIRE LOAD 


A MORE critical and debatable issue than the amount 
of rations to be carried is the weight of the fire load, 
since fire is the mainspring of mobility and men can’t 
shoot with empty guns. Again the historical roots of the 
solution are worth remarking. 

Outdoing Scharnhorst, von Moltke in his time decided 
that 200 rounds of ammunition was a more fitting load 
for the sturdy Prussian. That became the standard re- 
quirement for modern armies. Both sides used it during 
ss Russo-Japanese War, and most armies likewise used 
it in World War I. So far as may now be learned, no one 
of any importance saw fit to question whether that figure 
of 200 rounds had any justification, either in tactics or 
logistics. In the American Army in France of 1917-18, 
our commanders usually adhered to the practice of re- 
quiring troops to carry a full ammunition load during the 
approach march, even in moving into a “quiet” sector. 
And in hot weather the results were brutal. We can 
write off the general policy with the simple statement that 
troops usually had to carry ten times as many cartridges 
as there was any likelihood they would use. 

Following World War I, several general staffs, and 
particularly the French, gave some thought to the pro- 
posal that with the improvement of first-line transport 
through motorization it had become possible to relieve 
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the soldier of won. own ammunition reser. By, 
these good intentions bore no tangible fruit, thouy » |, the 
course of World War I such weapons and equipr ts as 
the grenade, trench knife and gas mask had be: ided 
to the soldier's over-all weight. 


When World War II came along, the rule-o! 


umb 
laid down almost a century before by Moltke s: be 
the infantryman blisters around his belly, though ean. 


while, owing to changes in civilian transportation, the 
system of forward supply had undergone a trans{orma 
tion so revolutionary that it had become almost impossible 
for the combat line to run out of ammunition. Jeeps and 
amtracs were carrying the stuff right up to the company 
CPs and on to the firing line. And when they couldn't 
go fast enough, planes were dropping it there in bundles, 

Despite this altered situation there was no relicf for 
the human carrier. True enough, we did not follow the 
Moltke prescription right down to the last cartridge. But 
we deviated from it, not primarily to lighten the soldier's 
load but to make room for other types of ammunition. 

For example, during the last two years of operations in 
the Pacific, the rifleman put across a beach generally car 
ried eighty rounds for his M1 or carbine. This special 
dispensation was simply granted him that he might the 
better carry eight hand grenades, or in some cases five. 
It was presumed that in the close-in fighting he was likely 
to meet, five to eight grenades would give him a wider 
margin of safety than double the amount of his rifle 
ammunition. 

In the event, such calculations were found to have little 
practical relation to what took place along the line of fire. 
When you examined company operations in atoll fighting 
in detail, it was evident that the soldier who used grenades 
at all was almost as rare as the man who fired as many as 
eighty rounds from his rifle in any one day of action 
Which is to say that the load of grenades the line was re- 
quired to carry did not promote either increased safety 
or greater fire power. Eight grenades are a particularly 
cumbersome burden. They weigh 10.48 pounds. Had 
the grenade load of each man been cut by three-quarters 
(giving him two grenades) it is a reasonable assumption 
that the over-all and expedient tactical use of that 
weapon would not have been reduced, and the force so 
lightened would not have been made more vulnerable. 

With all hands carrying eight grenades, the number of 
men making any use of that weapon at all was consist- 
ently less than six per cent of the total in any general 
action. Research showed further that the grenade was 
rarely put to any practical use in the initial stage of an 
amphibious attack. This was also true in Europe. 

Having been a grenadier in the Army before I became 
qualified at anything else, I have a natural sentimental 
fondness for the grenade. In the First World War, | was 
convinced that the throw as taught was bad for American 
practice, and therefore conducted the first experiments 
that resulted in its change. But at that time | learned 
that if the weapon is to be employed usefully, it must be 
understood that a definite penalty is pre ok to over- 
estimating its usefulness. That still applies. The high 
command falls into such an error when it overloads the 
man. The soldier himself makes the error—as we learned 
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iny cases—W hen he uses the grenade to clean out 
n interiors of such places as underground air- 
-ers and thick-w2!ied blockhouses, and then takes 
nted the job is tactically finished. 
» that there are conditions of terrain, and situa- 
it involve movement through entrenchments or 
,ouses, where the grenade is all but indispensable. 
mon sense says also that if it is mobility we want, 
no more justification for loading men with gre- 
ey are not likely to use than to send them for- 
ward burdened with so many sticks and stones. In fact, 
shat might be better, for they would then drop off their 
ballast at the earliest possible moment. 

This same argument would eliminate altogether any 
further issuing of the bayonet. That weapon ceased to 
have any major tactical value at about the time the in- 
accurate and short-range musket was displaced by the 
rifle. But we have stubbornly clung to it—partly because 
of tradition which makes it inevitable that all military 
habits die a slow death, but chiefly because of the super- 
stition that the bayonet makes troops fierce and audacious, 
and therefore more likely to close with the enemy. 

I doubt that any combat officer of the last war below 
field grade would agree that this idea has any merit what- 
ever. Their observations are to be trusted more than the 
most positive opinions of any senior commander who has 
had no recent experience with infighting. 

The bayonet is not a chemical agent. The mere pos- 
session of it will not make men one whit more intrepid 
than they are by nature. Nor will any amount of bayonet 
training have such an effect. All that may be said of such 
raining is that, like the old Butts Manual, its values 
derive only from the physical exercise. It conditions the 
mind only in the degree that it hardens the muscles and 
improves s health. 

The bayonet needs now to be re-evaluated by our Army 
solely on what it represents as an instrument for killing 
and protection. That should be done in accordance with 
the record, and without the slightest sentiment. So con- 
sidered, the bayonet will be as difficult to justify as the 
type of slingshot with which David slew Goliath. A 
situation arose during the siege of Brest in August 1944, 
when the 29th Infantry Division found that an impro- 
vised slingshot was useful in harassing the enemy. And 
about all that may be said for the bayonet, too, is that 
there is always a chance of its being used to advantage. 
But the record shows that that chance is extremely slight. 

In the Pacific fighting of World War II, more men 
were run through by swords than by bayonets. 

In our European fighting there is only one bayonet 
charge of record. That was the attack by the 3d Battalion, 
502d Parachute Infantry, at the Pommerague Farm dur- 
ing the advance on Carentan, France, in June 1944. In 
that attack three of the enemy were actually killed by 
American bayonets. It is a small irony, however, that 
these killings took place about six minutes after the main 
charge had subsided. And it is a somewhax larger irony 
that the one junior officer who actually closed with the 
bayonet and thrust his weapon home was subsequently 
relieved because he was not sufficiently bold in leading 
his troops. 
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AIRBORNE EXAMPLE 


INCE we are talking about mobility, and how to 

control the loading of the soldier toward that end, 
there is no chapter from our past more instructive than 
our airborne operations of World War II. 

In the European Theater, the basic individual am 
munition load for the paratrooper was eighty rounds for 
his carbine or M1, and two hand grenades. When the 
paratrooper jumped into Normandy on June 6, 1944, he 
also carried these things: | rifle and carrier part, 1 English 
mine, 6 packages of K-ration, 1 impregnated jump suit, 
1 complete uniform, | steel helmet and liner, | knitted 
cap, | change of underwear, 2 changes of sox, 1 sneeenet 
ing tool, 1 gas mask, | first-aid pack, 1 spoon, 2 gas pro 
tective covers, | field bag with suspenders, 1 packet of 
sulfa tablets, 1 escape kit, and a set of toilet articles. 

Despite all that weight, the most salient characteristic 
in operations by these forces was without doubt the high 
mobility of all ranks. That was because most of them 
used common sense. They jumped heavy but they moved 
light. Once on the ground, most of them ditched every 
piece of equipment they considered unnecessary. They 
did this without order, and often before they had engaged 
any of the enemy or joined up with any of their comrades. 
It was a reflex to a course of training which had stressed 
that the main thing was to keep going. 

The mainspring to the movement of these forces lay 
in the spirit of the men. They moved and hit like light 
infantry, and what they achieved in surprise more than 
compensated for what they lacked in fire power. 

Further, at every point they pressed the fight hard, 
and the volume of fire over the whole operation proved to 
be tactically adequate, though supply remained generally 
adverse. 

The 82d and 101st Divisions jumped into one situa 
tion where for two days all their elements were engaged 
by the enemy and only those groups fighting close to 
Utah Beach had an assured flow of ammunition. Some 
of the groups got additional ammunition from bundles 
dropped either by the initial lift or by resupply missions. 
But until the airborne front was passed through by the 
seaborne forces, many of these riflemen were completely 
dependent on the ammuniiton they had jumped into 
Normandy with—eighty rounds and two grenades. 

Yet in the whole show, covering the five days of opera 
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tion down to the crossing of the Merderet by the 82d 
and the capture of Carentan by the 10Ist, there is only 
one instance of a detachment having to yield ground 
temporarily because it ran short of ammunition. That 
happened at Le Port Bridge near the mouth of the Douve 
River where for three days 84 men of the 506th Parachute 
Infantry, under Capt. Charles G. Shettle, made one of 
the most courageous stands 

of the 





tions have been sustained in just this manner. 

ciple of borrowing and sharing kept the def: 
during the defense of Bastogne. The defense, di 9 ¢}, 
“eight days” of the encirclement, was on short su. 5), 
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where V and VII Corps 


invasion. 


The fear of war is worse than war itself. 





were to ultimately link. 

In the beginning Shettle’s group survived without any 
loss of morale the temporary embarrassment caused by 
lack of ammunition. I hey simply fell back to the near 
side of the bridge. In the end they retrieved another 
ammunition bundle or two and recovered the lost ground. 

All that happened to Shettle and his men deserves to 
be taken at face value. If, act by act, we could weigh out 
our whole infantry experience from the last war, we 
would discover a frequent repetition of the lesson of this 
small incident. 

he moral is that we spend a great part of our time 
worrying about the wrong things. 

Fundamentally there are two reasons for the chronic 
tendency to load the soldier down with too much ammu- 
nition rather than take the opposite chance. 

No. | is the belief that it is good for his battle morale 

that he is less likely to fight vigorously if harassed by 
the thought that his ammunition is running short. 

This is a psychological fallacy. Soldiers’ minds simply 
do not work that way. 

The willing fighter will spend his last round if con- 
vinced that the tactical situation requires it. And he 
will then look around to see where he can get some 
more ammunition. 

No. 2 is the equally fallacious belief that ammunition 
shortages have often been a cause of tactical disarrange- 
ment in past wars, and are therefore to be avoided at all 
costs. It is hard to prove historically that this is untrue, 
because the history of all past wars becomes pretty 
blurred when it attempts to focus on the firing line. 

But the closer we look at the details of the fire fight in 
World War II, the clearer it becomes that in the condi- 
tions of modern warfare, defeat because of an ammuni- 
tion shortage is among the things least likely to happen. 
The mobility of supply and the reticulation of communi- 
cations make it a minimum hazard. Further, there are 
always reserves at hand. The soldier who is always 
willing and eager to use his weapons has a reserve in the 
duty belt of the man next him who will go along into 
battle but will not fue. Likewise, the ee ses, unit 
has an ammunition reserve on one or both of its flanks, 
since pressure is never distributed evenly along the 
length of a front and it is a responsibility of the less 
heavily engaged to make their supply available to the 
forces carrying the fight. 

Possibly these ideas appear theoretical and impractical. 
The fact remains that some of our most creditable opera- 
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the last war in which 
American troops fought with higher morale a: 
fidence. The marches were not pushed the less 
fully because many men were weaponless and inuni 
tionless until they were within a mile or two of th 
enemy. The action of the artillery was not less intrepid 
and decisive because the guns were down to ten or 
twelve rounds per day. We miss some of the most im 
portant implications of Bastogne if we fail to weigh 
these facts in proportion and relate them to the largest 
problems of operating field forces with maximum econ 
omy. 

To save the bone and muscle of soldiers toward the 
preservation of their fighting powers is probably as de 
sirable an object as any we can seek to give us greater 
efficiency in the future. 

But we have sarcely begun to move in that direction. 
There is still no general awareness that the human car- 
rier, like his former army mate, the mule, has a logistical 
limit, which if exceeded, will inevitably cause a loss of 
supply and mobility, and may produce complete break: 
down. 

In fact we have always done better by a mule than by 
aman. We were careful not to load the mule with more 
than a third his own weight. And the mule, so far as 
we know, was never a bundle of nerves. Unlike man, he 
never reacted to battle as did Belshazzar to the writing on 
the wall “so that the joints of his loins were loosed and 
his knees smote one against the other.” 

The problem, and the conditions that call for a mod: 
ern solution of it, were imaginatively stated to me by 
Gen. J. F. C. Fuller in a recent letter: “The soldier 
cannot be a fighter and a pack animal at one and the 
same time, any more than a field piece can be a gun and 
a supply vehicle combined. The idea is wrong at the 
start. Yet it is always being repeated. 

“Fundamentally only two great novelties have come 
out of recent warfare. They are: (1)- mechanical ve 
hicles, which relieve the soldier of equipment hitherto 
carried by him; (2) air supply, which relieves the vehicle 
of the road. 

“Machine guns are only quick fire and the atomic 
bomb is only a big bang—both are new only in quantity 
power and effect. But the above two novelties are of a 
new quality altogether so far as supply is concerned. It 
was only toward the end of World War II that the pos 
sible impact of these developments on future warfare 
was conclusively revealed.” 
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THE WAY OF WASTAGE 


O REFRESH our minds on certain of the portents 
I World War II, we might also think back to the 
beachheads. What is the lasting impression? 

A scene of terrible litter, in which waste is even more 
apparent than confusion. The disorder is heightened by 
the presence of the dead and the waiting wounded. 
The loosely assembled supply dumps while they are 
forming always look as if a great storm had just passed 
through. 

But to the eye trained to see through this seeming 
chaos and note the beginnings of a system, these things 
are routine. They will be there in any build-up in the 
face of the enemy. The more dismaying spectacle is the 
wastage of personal supply, the vast amount of packs, 
weapons and ammunition tossed away by troops already 
moving inland in search of the enemy. 

There is nothing new or novel in these sights. You 
saw the same kind of wastage on the field of World 
War I, particularly in the Argonne where the pressure 
was almost unremitting. Eyewitnesses reported it of 
Gettysburg, saying, too, that of the thousands of rifles 
thrown away by soldiers, by far the greater number had 
never been fired. Of Cold Harbor, one witness reported: 
“Seeing what had been thrown away, I wondered how 
the battle had been fought.” Probably there is no other 
characteristic more common to all the fields on which 
armies have contended than this one—inexplicable waste 
of essential equipment. 

Yet it is strangely the fact that little thought has been 
directed toward this aspect of war by anyone, other than 
simply to note that it happens. The omission may be 
partly due to the circumstance that we conclude too 
easily that we cannot control it. At the top, where there 
are relatively few men who have ever carried sixty-five 
pounds into combat, there is a disposition to charge off 
this kind of wastage, saying that it is part of war's neces- 
sary expense, caused largely by the men in the ranks 
who are duty shirkers by nature. 

While there is some substance for this belief, it is still 
only a segment of a large and more disturbing truth. 
So long as we continue to tell troops that mobility is in- 
dis) ensable to success in battle, and preach that “safety 
lie torward,” the most willing man who ever wore a 
so\dier suit will discard a weight he finds he cannot carry 
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under the extraordinary stresses of battle. If, in addition 
to being willing, he is also intelligent, he will make that 
decision at once when the moment arrives that his only 
alternative is to surrender to his own physical weakness 
and quit the fight. 

But this is one of the hardest decisions the dutiful 
soldier is ever called on to make. It is so for the reason 
that by the time the decision becomes necessary, his 
physical condition is likely to be such that he cannot 
think clearly. Many will say, | know, looking back to 
their own experience in battle, that troops learned auto 
matically to discard the things they did not need, and 
that therefore there is no problem. That may be true 
But they only gained this kind of wisdom by hard ex 
perience, and it is invariably in the first battle that the 
greatest damage is done. 
combat fatigue cases were broken the first time they 
went into action. 

If those who hav e thoroughly observ ed the nature ol 
the battlefield cannot accept the thought that the derelict 
soldier is alone the great waster of matériel, then it 
must follow that the f: ault lies rearward. That the troops 
are the victims of bad loading and faulty estimates of the 
When 
troops do not perform as expected there is always a good 
reason, and to charge it to human slothfulness is itself 


slothful thinking. 


\bout three-fourths of ow 


relationship of loading to soundness in tactics. 


There can be true economy of men’s powers in war 
only when command reckons with man as he is and 
not as it would like him to be. 


That, then, is the root of the difficulty. At planning 
levels there has always been a general ignorance of the 
logistical limits of the human carrier under fire, and of 
the drag on tactics which comes of weighting him too 
heavily. 





HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 


HAT is needed is a modern cure for a problem 

as ancient as the history of war. The historical 
antecedents have been well set forth by the Hygiene 
Advisory Committee of the British Army, which in the 
1920's researched the subject of how soldiers have been 
loaded through the centuries, and published its findings 
in a pamphlet called The Load Carried by the Soldier. 
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J. F. C. Fuller was a member of that commission, and it 
was from discussing the subject with him at about the 
time our forces went into Normandy that my attention 
was first drawn forcibly to the problem. 

The work of the commission was scholarly though 
unimaginative. Other than establishing the direct con- 
nection between the excessive weights men carry in war 
and the high incidence of heart disease, kidney com- 
plaints, ailments of the circulatory system and the lungs, 
and augmented blood pressure among veterans, it drew 
no medical conclusions. It did not trace a connection be- 
tween overloading and mental and physical collapse in 
battle. The report was not refreshed by combat data 
from World War I which would have contributed to 
knowledge of the psycho-organic changes occurring in 
men under fire as the consequence of being too heavily 
weighted. It is probable that no such information was 
available to the British Army, or to any other at that time. 
There are many areas of combat knowledge we have 
hardly begun to explore, and we are informed least of all 
about the nature of the combat line. 

But what the commission did show clearly was that 
generals in all ages have been no respecters of the limita- 
tions of the human animal, either in or out of combat. 
In this they have been consistent, from Marcus Aurelius 
down to Marshal Montgomery. The Roman legionary, 
recruited usually at twenty and selected from the peas- 
antry on a basis of sturdy strength rather than height, car- 
ried eighty pounds on his body when he went marching 
on the smooth Roman roads. 

Though that seems brutal, we should at least add the 
footnote that 2,000 years alter the Legion, the American 
Army dropped men from Higgins boats and onto the 
rough deep sands of Normandy carrying more than 
eighty pounds. 

The French soldier at the time of the Crimean War 
carried an equipment of seventy-two pounds. The Brit- 
ish Redcoats carried eighty pounds when they stormed 
our Bunker Hill. At Waterloo British infantrymen carried 
sixty to seventy pounds, the French about fifty-five. 

Our infantry carried weights comparable to these dur- 
ing World War I. Conditioning soldiers to march with 
the heavy pack (about sixty pounds) was a training 
requirement. In combat more rations and munitions 
were added and very little of the training load was 
eliminated, at least by official order. 

The commission found that with few exceptions, the 
armies of the past had honored the principle that light- 
ness of foot in the individual produced buoyancy in the 
attack more in the breach than the observance. 

Philip of Macedon was a notable exception. He 
achieved his mobility around a light infantry—the hypas- 
pistes. 

Oliver Cromwell made his Roundheads fast of foot by 
reducing their equipment to less than forty pounds. 

Stonewall Jackson created an infantry which ma- 
neuvered fast by keeping the individual working load to 
a minimum. His men did not carry extra clothing, over- 
coats or knapsacks. They marched with rifles, ammuni- 
tion and enough food to keep going. Each man carried 
one blanket or rubber sheet; he slept with a comrade for 
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extra warmth. The cooking was done at a com; 


1 s 
with frying pans and skillets. The skillet ha. lc ne 
spiked so that on the march it could be stuck |. , rifle 
barrel. 

The commission found that in general, armies rough 


the past 3,000 years have issued equipment to th: soldier 


averaging between fifty-five and sixty pounds, «>| have 
tried to condition him to that weight by long n hing 
Finally, it reached the absolute conclusion tha: »:0¢ jy, 


excess of forty to forty-five pounds was a tolerable ' sd fo, 


an average-sized man on a road march. More spec ‘ically 
it stated that on the march, for training purposes, opti: 
mum load, including clothing and personal belo: zingg, 
is one-third of body weight. Above that figure the cos 


of carrying the load rises disproportionately to the actual 
increment of weight. 

These were the main points. However, the commis 
sion mildly suggested that there might be a radical dif. 
ference between the weight-carrying ability of a soldier 
on a march, where he is thinking only of putting one foot 
in front of the other, and his limits in a fight—where his 
life depends on his quick wit. It raised an eyebrow at the 
military thinkers for never having given serious con 
sideration to that probability. 

Necessarily then, we must go on beyond the commis 
sion’s work, if there is to be any better conclusion than 
that simply because the Romans and Hoplites did it, it is 


good enough for us today. 





FEARS OF THE STAFF 


r A YOUNG and inexperienced company commande: 
is ignorant about what happens to men so heavily 
loaded they have no fair chance for movement and sur 
vival in combat, he will not ruin the army. The prob 
ability is that he will not even hurt his own company 
Some higher-up, with a slightly wiser head, will straight 
en him out. 

But when a staff is ignorant on this subject, then woe 
to the fighting line! The damage will not be undone. 
for a price wil] certainly be paid. This truth was repeat 
edly proved during World War II. We killed men 
unnecessarily because of our faulty appreciation of this 

The staff tended always to load the combat soldie: 


according to its own view of every possible emergency 


that might confront him. With every member of a staf 
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rd to think of every possible contingency, and 
no on -bove the staff enforcing a rigid weight limit to 
protec: the soldier’s back, the loads frequently became 
unsuportable. 

W: what results? The excess weights were simply 
not m ved forward, mobile fire power was smothered. 
The « mbat line faltered and sometimes foundered un- 
der ba galore topedoes that 
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the sands, many of whom had received but trifling 
wounds. One man said of this sight: “They looked like 
wax: I thought of Madame Tussaud’s.” 

There are no final death statistics on Omaha. If any 
are in time published, they will be at best a rough ap- 
proximation. No one can say with authority whether 
more men died directly from enemy fire than perished 

because of the excess 





were ver exploded, gas 
equipment that was never 
used and ropes for scaling 
that might have proved use- 


The fortunes of war are always doubtful. 
SENECA: Phoenissae, c. 60. 


weight that made them 
easy victims of the water. 

But when I had con 
cluded my work with the 





ful had the battalion landed 
next to a cliff. The inertia 
thus begun was increased farther down the line by com- 
manders who permitted their men to be killed with 
kindness instead of firmly insisting that they make the 
weight required for the contest. 

These twin evils were subject to control. Our tactical 
power and general battle efficiency could have been in- 
creased had we: 

(1) Established an absolute weight limit for men in 
combat. 

(2) Enforced it by a rigid system of inspection. 

We did neither. In this one particular, we acted less 
wisely than the ancient Scots who at Bannockburn went 
into battle with each fighting man feeling as light as air 
because his weapon had been carried up to battle by a 
porter. (It is of record that the battle turned on this fact. 
The English saw the mob of porters moving over Gillies 
Hill, mistook it for a fresh reinforcing army, and fled the 








LESSONS FROM OMAHA 


N THE INITIAL ASSAULT waves at Omaha 
Beachhead there were companies whose men started 
ashore, each with four cartons of cigarettes in his pack—as 
if the object of operations was trading with the French. 
Some never made the shore because of the cigarettes. 
They dropped into deep holes during the wade-in, or 
they fell into the tide nicked by a bullet. Then they 
soaked up so much weight they could not rise again. 
They drowned. Some were carried out to sea but the 
greater number were cast up on the beach. It impressed 
the survivors unforgettably—that line of dead men along 
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survivors of the companies 
which had landed during 
the initial Omaha assault, the impression was inescapable 
that weight and water—directly or indirectly—were the 
cause of the greater part of our losses at the beach. 

Believing that this was the great lesson of the Omaha 
operation, and that it was more strongly illuminated 
there than in other landings during World War II be 
cause of the decisiveness of that operation and the num 
bers engaged, I feel that the tactical facts deserve even 
closer scrutiny than those questions of higher strategy 
on which we differed with the British or among our 
selves. 

The fundamental error was a simple one. We over- 
estimated the physical strength of men in the conditions 
of combat. This almost cost us the beachhead. Since it 
is the same kind of mistake that armies and their com- 
manders have been making for centuries, there is every 
reason to believe it will happen again. 

The mistake can be blamed only in part on the staff. 
In war our treatment of any basic problem reflects in 
large measure our thinking on the same problem during 
peace. It was so in this case. The general correctives 
needed could only have been applied by concrete think- 
ing on the problem well in advance of war. 

The root of the trouble lies here. We do lip service 
to the principle that the aim in logistics is not simply to 
support and supply the men on the fire line, but to relieve 
them of all unnecessary strain and tension. But it is lip 
service only. 

We are reluctant to believe absolutely that 5,000 rela- 
tively fresh fighting men will defeat 15,000 worn-out 
men in the opposing line any day in the week. 

In the hour of decision, the strength of an army can- 
not be counted in bodies but in the numbers of men who 
are spiritually willing and physically able to pick up and 
move on forward fighting. 

At Omaha Beachhead our count of such men was ex- 
tremely low. Certainly fear of death played a part in 
the paralysis of some of the men who couldn’t get over 
the sands. However, we would be selling short our own 
human material, and would once again be guilty of gross 
ignorance about the underlying causes of terror among 
men who fight, if we took it for granted that the only 
reason so many men collapsed at Omaha was because 
they had to go through bullet and shell fire once they hit 
the shore. 

To say that they would all have made it had they 
landed on a dry run exercise doesn’t mean a thing. 
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EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT 


N D-DAY, Capt. Richard F. Bush landed with the 


assault waves at Omaha Beach. He was a field 
artilleryman. He went in on the same mission as the late 
Lieut. Col. “Moon” Mullins, one of the immortals of 
that great undertaking. Their task was to prepare the 
way for the landing of their own guns. But the guns 
didn’t arrive. Again, someone’s excess caution defeated 
the end in view. The guns were to be brought in on 
DUKWs. But somebody decided that the DUKW s and 
their cargo would be vulnerable to fire from the shore. 
So each DUKW was protected with a rampart of eight- 
een sandbags. Between this weight and the roughness 
of the water, eV ery gun save one was drow ned at sea. 

So it was that Bush and Mullins spent their morning 
trying to persuade demoralized infantrymen to resume 
their duty. Mullins was killed while trying to lead 
friendly tanks against German pillboxes punishing the 
American flanks. There is no braver storv in our history 
than the action of this one man on that particular morn- 
ing. 

[his is what Bush Mullins's companion—said of the 
“They lay there motionless 
Chey were so thoroughly shocked 
that they had no consciousness of what went on. Many 
had forgotten they had firearms to use. Others who had 
lost their arms didn’t seem to see that there were weapons 
lying all around them. Some could not hold a weapon 
after it was forced into their hands. Others, when told to 
start cleaning a rifle, simply stared as if they had never 
heard such an order before. Their nerves were spent 
and nothing could be done about them. The fire con- 
tinued to search for them, and if they were hit, they 
slumped lower into the sands and did not even call out 
for an aid man.’ 


men among W hom he mov ed: 
and Staring into space. 


Words almost identical with these were written by 
Captain Hoenig back during the Franco-Prussian War. 
He had seen the rout of the Prussian 38th Brigade on 
the field of Mars-la-Tour. It had lost fifty-three per cent 
of its strength in a few hours. He noted of the survivors 
that their eyes stared but saw nothing, and $f their ears 
heard they ‘conveyed no message to the brain. He said 
of them: “I saw madness in these men, the madness that 
arises from bodily exhaustion combined with the most 
abject terror.” 
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It is unfortunate that such scenes from war - 
understood in their full significance. Among s so] 
is traditional to think of this condition of acu: 
field shock as occurring in a body of men onl, 
terrible defeat, when all hope is fled. From such 
ficial conclusion can be drawn no more profitab 
than that in war, as elsewhere, it is prudent a] 
be on the winning side. 

Because there is much more than that to be lea | 
turn back to my original notes on the operation at ( 
Beachhead for values which received only passing 
in the official published account, although that a 
was based on these same notes. 

This one passage tells a small part of what happcned 
to © sompany E of the 16th Infantry, on the morn ’ of 
June 6, 1944: 

Altogether the company lost 105 men during the day 
But of that number, only one man was killed during the 
advance from the top of the beach inland. Most o/ the 
others were lost in the water. Many who were wounded 
on leaving the boats got only as far as the edge of the 
sand. They collapsed there and were overtaken and 
drowned by the tide, which moved at the pace of a man 
in a slow walk. In attempting to save some of these men, 
others were knocked down by enemy fire, and they too 
were drowned by the tide. The wounding of a man at 
the water's edge usually meant his death. 

The company line, on leaving the boats, halted just 
beyond the water, and the men immediately dropped to 
the sand. Sergeants Fitzsimons, Ellis and Toth, among 
others, tried to rally the line and get it to move forward. 
They realized, they said, that they were in a death trap 
and that the only way to save the company was to get it 
across the beach. 

And so the leaders shouted to the men. But on arising 
they found that they were stopped by their own physical 
weakness. The three sergeants said that after dragging 
themselves forward a few steps at a time, they had to drop 
because their legs wouldn’t support them. They said, 
also, that they and the others would probably have re 
mained inert had not the tide kept moving behind them 
so that they had to advance to escape being drowned. 

Fitzsimons saw two of his men—Privates Walch and 
Spence r—drop onto the sand, and saw their bodies blown 
into the air again. They had been killed outright by 
dropping on mines. Such incidents did not affect the 
halting pace of the company. It continued to go forward 
at the speed of the tide until the high-water mark was 
reached. There for a time it halted. 

Though the company lost more men to the water 
behind it than to the fire from in front, it required one 
hour to cross 250 yards of beach. 

These facts were established at a company critique 
which included all surviving witnesses. What went into 
the record was read to the company for their free com 
ment. It therefore comprises as accurate a statement as !s 
within human means. Many of the men were seasoned 
veterans, already As | to the sights and sounds of 
combat. Without doubt, heavy shock, resulting from 
unusually hard initial losses, was partly responsible for 
their semiparalyzed advance. 
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is the point! Through research conducted 
rld War II, our medical service now knows 

t the effects of battle shock, and somewhat 

.e causes, than men have ever known before. 

d point out that this knowledge will never be 

utility to the Army so long as it is considered 

srimarily of interest to the psychiatrists. What 

‘e is that the branches which deal with tactics 

jually well informed about the root causes of 

stead of remaining satisfied with the narrow 

t it occurs in some men “because they don’t know 

ike it.” Only so can we apply preventive medi 

veart of the lesson is that all men feel shock in 

some degree. It will vary from man to man, 

1g to the intensity of each man’s fear. And from 

n to situation, according to the measure of success 

or failure felt by most of those directly concerned. But 
in one important respect, its consequences do not vary. 

In the measure that the man is shocked nervously, and 
that fear comes uppermost, he becomes physically weak. 
His body is drained of muscular power and of mental 
coordination. 

For these reasons, every extra pound he carries on his 
back reduces all of his tactical capabilities. 

[his being the case, we are moving only through the 
kindergarten of leadership when we speak of troops be 
coming “mentally pinned” by a low combat morale. 
[hat is, unless we are willing to accept the other half of 
it-that they may also become “morally pinned” by the 
faulty logistics of their superiors. 








THE WEAKNESS OF THE STRONG 


TIS ELEMENTARY that there can be no true econ- 
omy of men’s powers on the battlefield unless there is 
respect for the natural physical limitations of the average 
individual. But since it appears radical in that it under- 
cuts the traditional belief that by encouraging men to 
think brave thoughts we can stimulate them to endeavors 
they scarcely dream of, some furtier illustration is re 
quired. It is provided by the experience of Company M, 
116th Infantry, on the same day at Omaha Beachhead 
anc in the same phase of the landing. 
nis company was an outstanding success. It started 
the day without heavy losses and with the unique ac- 
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complishment of getting all of its living members and all 
their equipment across the beach. The word “unique” 
means exactly that. No other infantry company at 
Omaha did that well in this particular. 

By nightfall, Company M had completed the deepest 
advance within the regimental sector. That is the record, 
and the company needs no apologist. lt can stand on 
what it did. 

Company M’s boat sections had expected to come 
ashore under cover of a rifle company.. Had the plan 
worked out, they would have landed on an already-won 
portion of the beach. But that wasn’t the way it hap 
pened. The sections landed dry against a strip of coast 
still under control by the enemy and vigorously defended 
by fire from the heights. However, the sections were 
well collected when they debarked on the sand; the 
small boats had brought them in pretty much in line 

That, too, was unique good fortune among the assault 
forces at Omaha. It reacted on Company M like a moral 
tonic, largely offsetting the shock that came from the un 
expected tactical situation. The company line paused 
very briefly at the water's edge—a pause not arising from 
indecision or need to rest the men. It. was made so that 
the line could organize, and its members could look for 
routes through the belt of obstacles ahead and study the 
beaten zones where machine-gun fire (there were six 
guns on them) was kicking up the sand beyond the belt 
of obstacles. 

The company commander gave the order: “Carry 
everything to the shingle!” It was repeated from man 
to man. They started the advance with that intent and 
they made good. 

Losing only a few men, Company M crossed the beach 
and gained the seawall. The manner of that advance is 
most interesting. They made it crawling. And it took 
them just ten minutes to get across the narrow beach 
It had taken Company E, 16th Infantry, one hour, with 
the men walking only a few steps at a time. 

The comparison is unfair because the moral, physical 
and tactical circumstances were totally unlike. But it is 
for the very reason that Company M, 116th, had a rela 
tively successful experience in its first combat engage 
ment, and that it continued to be an exceptionally aggres 
sive unit on until the close of the war, that what its mem 
bers said of their first advance is like a star shell illumi 
nating an otherwise dark landscape. 

Said Pfc. Hugo de Santis: 

“We all knew we were carrying too much weight. It 
was pinning us down when the situation called for us to 
bound forward. The equipment had some of us whipped 
before we started. We would have either dropped it at 
the edge of the beach or remained there with it, if we 
had not been vigorously led.” 

Said Lieut. John S. Cooper: 

“A few of the men were so weak from fear that they 
found it physically impossible to carry much more than 
their own weight. So the stronger men took the double 
risk of returning and helping the weaker men to move 
their stuff across the beach.” 

Said Serg. Bruce Heisley: 

“We were all shaky and weak. I was that way though 
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I had not been seasick during the ride in. In fact I didn’t 
know my strength was gone until I hit the beach. I was 
carrying part of a machine gun. Normally I could run 
with it. | wanted to do so now but I found I couldn’t 
even walk with it. I could barely lift it. So I crawled 
across the sand dragging it with me. I felt ashamed of 
my own weakness. But on looking around, | saw the 
others crawling and dragging the weights which they 
normally carried.” 

Said S/Sgt. Thomas B. Turner: 

“We were all surprised to find that we had suddenly 
gone weak, and we were surprised to discover how much 
fire men can move through without getting hit. Under 
fire we learned what we had never been told—that fear 
and fatigue are about the same in their effect on an 
advance. 

These were typical of many such statements made by 
men in the assault forces at Omaha. They help to ex- 
plain the spectacle of hundreds of infantrymen stranded 
along the edge of the sands while the issue was being 
settled by a few relatively small bands which continued 
on to the high ground. The day was won by a small 
minority of those present, rallied by a few highly inspired 
leaders, prominent among them being Brig. Gen. 
“Dutch” Cota, who was already exploring the far side of 
the hill when his infantry companies came over the crest. 

As for the men who couldn't get started, newspaper 
correspondents generously described them as “fighting 
grimly for a narrow strip of beach.” By their own ac- 
counts, they were not “fighting grimly.” They were 
dead beat and their formations had become stagnant. 
The substance of their testimony was that they lacked 
the physical strength the situation required. 





FEAR EQUALS FATIGUE 


EADING the tactical notes from Omaha Beach- 
head, some might say that they prove only that we 
had not sufficiently hardened our men for war. But to 
drop it there makes all exploration of the case futile, 
since these troops were as well trained and conditioned as 
American troops are ever likely to be in the future. Also, 
as I have previously pointed out, training has it limits: 
it can never condition men to the accomplishment of 
battle tasks which are in excess of their natural physical 
capacities. 
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The real lesson is the one so clearly put by Sif Sep. 
geant Turner: “Fear and fatigue are be same their 
effect on an advance.” Nothing need be added tha: 
and nothing taken away. 

It is an objective statement of one of the ; ele 
mentary truths of battle. Yet that truth has re ined 
buried for centuries and it remained for an A 


a 
enlisted man at Omaha Beach to say it for the firs " 
unequivocal language. 

Whether you measure the matter by the stan. of 
tactics or medicine, the result will be as stated. Fea: and 
fatigue produce an immediate effect which appears :o be 
identical. The man, whether tired or frightened, «(fers 
a loss of muscular function and has a pervading | ing 


of physical weakness. The reduction of function as the 
consequence of fear is hence effectively the same as from 

hysical fatigue. These facts, which were to be learned 
» observation of the forces of the battlefield, have more 
recently been confirmed in the laboratory. It can be 
shown that where there is chronic stress from fear over 
a considerable period, the physiological changes are com 
parable to those of pm prt There is excessive action of 
the adrenal medulla and changes in the blood stream and 
muscle. 

During the Central Pacific campaigns, two major 
generals, Archibald V. Arnold and Ralph C. Smith, 
were impressed by the phenomenon that if a skirmish 
line was halted two or three times during an attack by 
sudden enemy fire, it became impossible to get any 
further action from the men, even though none had been 
hurt. They asked me to determine why. The explana- 
tion, though not sensed clearly at the time, was that the 
attacking companies were being drained of their muscle 
power by the a impact of sudden fear. The store 
of glycogen in the muscles of the men was being burned 
up from this cause just as surely, though less efficiently, 
than if they were exhausting themselves in digging a 
line of entrenchments. 

No appeal to spiritual forces can reverse these proc 
esses except in the measure that the appeal contributes 
to the relief of fear. It is as vain to believe otherwise as 
to think that mortals can be trained to remain absolutely 
unafraid in the face of death. In battle, whatever wears 
out the muscles reacts on the mind and whatever impairs 
the mind drains physical strength. 

Tired men take fright more easily. 

Frightened men swiftly tire. 

The arrest of fear is as essential to the recovery of 
gee vigor by men as is rest to the body which has 

en spent by hard marching or hard work. 

We are therefore dealing with a chain reaction. Half 
of control during battle comes of the commander's avoid: 
ing useless expenditure of the physical resources of his 
men while taking action to break the hold of fear. The 
other half of it comes from sensible preparation before 
hand. 

When a man is tossed into combat carrying such 
weight that his shoulders ache and his knees shake, he 
has lost his main chance to conquer quickly his early fear, 
usually his worst. Through losing it, the probability is 
lessened that he will make a satisfactory early adjustment 
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al ne an efficient firer, and the chance is increased 


that ill become either a mental casualty or a combat 
‘old From faulty appreciation of the logistical 
jmits . the human carrier come the loss of tactical op- 
oortu -y and the wastage of good manpower, since it is 


-elf-cy ent that nothing contributes more to the growth 
of las: ng confidence in the soldier than having a suc- 
cessful experience his first time out in battle. 





SEASONAL CHANGE 


ATTLE SHOCK, resulting from an excessive load 
B on the soldier, is a far greater danger during sum- 
mer operations than in normal winter operations when 
the cold is not intense enough to slow the muscle and 
chill the bone. 

As a man becomes dehydrated during summer fight- 
ing, his courage flows out through his pores, along with 
his muscular strength. He loses his will to fight or to 
take constructive action. And the worst part of it is that 
he is not likely to understand that his sudden loss of will 
power and courage is because his physical strength has 
been sapped and that it may be within his power to 
check it. 

Reduced to this condition, the soldier fails to dig a 
foxhole, even though he knows that he is in danger. The 
officer fails to properly inspect his position. Troops fail to 
reconnoiter the immediate area of their bivouac. Com- 
manders hesitate to give orders and defer important 
decisions. This is not because the voices of conscience 
and reason don’t tell them they are doing wrong, but 
because they lack the will to respond. In this state of 
slackness, the attitude of men becomes one of general 
indifference to the possible consequences of inaction. 

Through such tests as Task Force Frigid, we have 
begun to survey the effects of excessively low tempera- 
tures upon the tactical efficiency of the average in- 
dividual. But it has been known for fifty years that the 
soldier’s muscle power is seriously impaired by hot 
weather. Near the close of the nineteenth century, tests 
were conducted by the “Institute William Frederick” 
Germany to measure the effect on soldiers carrying vari- 
ous loads under varying conditions of temperature. 

lt was found that if the weather was brisk, a load of 
forty-eight pane could be carried on a 15-mile march 


by seasoned men of military physique. But in warm 
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weather the same load caused an impairment of physical 
powers and the man did not return to a normal state 
until some time during the day following the march. 

When the load was increased to sixty-nine pounds, 
even when the weather was cool, the man showed pro 
nounced distress. Furthermore, no amount of practice 
marching with this load made any change in the man’s 
reactions. He continued always to show distress in about 
the same amount. The conclusion was therefore drawn 
that it is impossible to condition the average soldier to 
marching with this much weight no matter how much 
training he is given—a finding which flatly refutes the 
traditional view that a weight of about sixty-five pounds 
is a fair and proper load for 1 a soldier. 

During warm weather, under a load of sixty pounds, 
the man under test began to show physical distress almost 
immediately, and the loss of physical power, from march 
ing with that weight, was measurable for several days 
afterward. This means in effect that even if a man could 
go into battle with no more nerves than a robot, the 
carrying of sixty pounds into a prolonged engagement 
would seoult ultimately in physical breakdown. 

From the physical findings alone, the Institute con- 
cluded that forty-eight pounds per man was the absolute 
limit under the stress and fatigue of the combat field. 

The William Frederick studies, in common with all 
other scientific inquiries into the physical effects of over- 
loading, had the curious blind spot directing almost no 
attention to the fact that physical breakdown is accom- 
panied in ratio by a decline in the mental and moral 
powers of men. Yet this is of extreme import: ance Opera: 
tionally, since it means that when mobility is lost because 
of physically exhausted troops, defensive protection is 
lost with it. 

That is particularly the case during operations in ex- 
cessive temperatures. Postwar exercises have shown us 
that men have zero mobility, and hence zero fighting 
power when the weather gets fifty degrees below zero. 
In hot-weather operations, dehydration is as great a 
danger to the soldier. It drains his whole physiological 
mechanism. When the all-important body salts are re- 
duced to subnormal levels, the loss reacts directly on the 
nerve system and the brain. An otherwise courageous 
man may be turned into a creature incapable of making 
positive decisions or of contending against his own fears. 
He is defeated by his own sweat. Anyone who has suf- 
fered a slight case of heat prostration can attest to the 
feeling of helplessness which attends the victim. It be- 
comes almost impossible to string words together co 
herently or to force one’s self to take the simplest action. 

I do not doubt that there has been many a case of ap- 
parent cowardice on the battlefield, wherein it was ad- 
judged that the offense called for a firing squad, when 
what was really needed were a few salt tablets. 

And if salt can be replaced, why not the other vital 
elements in body chemistry? 

It would seem possible and practical that research 
could be directed toward the development of substances 
which might quickly correct the physiological changes 
from prolonged fear reaction. 

Looking at tactics through the eyes of the physician, 
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Col. Albert P. Clark, Medical Corps, said in 1941: “If 1 
had the opportunity to select personally 5,000 men from 
the 48,000 in this area, and feed them a specially pre 
pared diet which included increased vitamin and mineral 
content, | would have a small army of unbeatable men 
within six months. They would be men who would hght 
with rocks and their bare fists if they lost their weapons. 

It is a challenging idea—that by better diet control we 
can build men up physic: lly until they become relatively 
fearproof. But if there is substance to it, then it becomes 
not too wild a dream to expect that a “fear pill” may give 

1 soldier increased mobility in the future—something 
which while not wholly elimin: iting fear, will slow down 
its wearing effect on the muscles. 





THE LOAD OF WAR 


S WITH any other problem in war, it is easier to state 
A the factors than to outline the general means of cor- 
rection. But at least several primary steps are indicated. 

For one, it is necessary for the modern army to break 
away from the stubborn idea, dating from the Medes and 
the Persians, that what a soldier can carry on a hard road 
march during training is a fair measure of the load that 
he can manage efficiently when under fire. It simply isn’t 
so. Once the fighting begins, we are dealing with a 
different man. 

For another, it is necessary that we clear o ur thinking 
about what extra weight on the average man’s back does 
to the forces of the battlefield. Von Moltke, that gen- 
erous fellow who put 200 rounds of ammunition aboard 
the soldier, once remarked that, “An army which marches 
light will maneuver freely.” It is a thought worthy of a 
schoolboy. While true enough, it is still nowhere near 
enough. If extra weight on the man had only the effect 
of hampering freedom of movement, we could afford it. 

Its real curse on tactics is that it kills fire right at the 
fire base. It wastes soldiers who might otherwise be good 
fighting men. It kills men because it cheats the man of 
his best means of defense. 

The third step is to set up in peacetime a system of 
absolute control which will make it impossible for any 
staff, once the firing begins to override common sense 
simply because it has overstrained its imagination. 

That means training for weight-carrying, but arming 
for fleetness of foot. 
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It means having the courage to believe that the die, 
with only five clips in his pocket but spting in hiv sit js 
tenfold stronger than the man who is foundered nde, 
the weight of ammunition he will never use. 

It means schooling the soldier until he believe ' 
toughened back and strong legs will give him h.. ain 
chance for survival, but at the same time schox the 

+} 


command and staff to treat those firm muscle 
Army's most precious combat assets. 

There may be an objection that this is easy to 
hard to do. The tremendous increase in the w: of 
material carried by the soldier over any earlier pe 
a much marked aspect of warfare today. So why s) 

I 
lightening the burden of the soldier when the 


tonnage 
figures rise higher even while you look at them? 

The answer is that this has relatively little to do with 
the problem. We need only take one look at the ove: eral 
figures to make it immediately clear that the combat so] 


dier can carry only a few of the things he needs to sus 
tain him day after day. Actually the over-all increase in 
the weight of war has less to do with the overburdening 9 of 
the combat soldier than a general indifference toward 
his problem and the failure to afford him additional 
relief. 

The records of the Makin operation, a part of the expe 
dition into the Gilbert Islands in November 1943, hay: 
at least one unique entry. So far as I know, it was the 
only operation by American forces in World War II 
which was w eighed out to the last pound, and is therefor 
the only source of a basic logistical figure for one man 
in combat. 

Everything which was carried on the APAs for the 
immediate use of the battalion landing teams, as wel! 
as the combat tonnage in the auxiliary craft, the replace- 
ment items and thirty days of maintenance for all ser 
ices, was tabulated and computed. The total figures 
were then divided by the number of effectives. 

The first set of figures covered matériel aboard the 
ships carrying the landing teams. It included individual 
and organizational equipment, organic weapons and 
vehicles, five units of fire for all weapons, C and K 
rations for twelve days, medical supplies for ten days, 
seven days of gasoline per vehicle on board, and five gal 
lons of water for each man. 

When this cargo, all of which was needed to get the 
BLTs into combat on a reasonable minimum basis, was 
weighed out, it averaged 523 pounds per man. 

On the supply ships were B rations for twenty-four 
days, five gallons of water per man, thirty days of medi 
cal, engineering, quartermaster and signal supply, fifteen 
days of gasoline per vehicle in the BLTs, and thirty days 
of fuel supply for the LVTs, bulldozers and tractors. 
When this was added to the base load and averaged, the 
figure became 1,850 pounds per man. 

The expedition was a little light on alligators and had 
only a few DUKWs. But its strength in armor was 
greater than that which normally supports an infantry 
regiment—one battalion had been added. When these 
weights—the tanks and amphibian craft—were added to 
the earlier totals and averaged, the expedition weig ghed 
1,921.99 pounds per man. 
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R y then, we can say that it takes one ton of ma- 
én ee one man through a thirty-day campaign. 
Th nsiderably less than the usual offhand estimate. 
But still such a weighty package that it is evident 
he t a man is required to carry into battle is not 

by the necessity for relieving other types of 

leeps, weasels and alligators are landing right 

, ready to do the heavy work. 
ghting man could not even leave the boat or 

line of departure if he had to carry everything 
to sustain him for one day of fighting. 


lr is this distinction which mz ikes all of the difference 
between the problem of the modern army and that of the 
lon legion, or for that matter, of the army that 


fought at San Juan Hill. 

In our times, armies have mastered the problem of de 
veloping transport which directly feeds the line of fire. 
here are instances without number from World War II 
f jeeps carrying ammunition to men who were under 
fre at I anges of less than 200 yards, and of weasels and 
" tracks carrying supplies up to the OPL. 

bably in the future we will bring forth an even 
bette! mp with stronger traction and a oeier silhouette. 
We will also improve the design of our amphibian craft, 
it they are sturdier, more fire resistant and possessed 

f | be etter road qualities. 

But it is less important that we make technical im- 
provements in our combat vehicles than that we commit 
them to the primary task of putting better legs under 
the sol lier. 





THE RULE OF SAFETY 


N War as I Knew It, Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 

wrote: “No soldier should be compelled to walk 

until he actually enters battle. [From that point forward 

he should] carry nothing but what he wears, his ammu- 

ition his rations and his toilet articles. [When the bat- 

tle is concluded] he should get new uniforms, new 
e\ rything. e 

Uhese are perfectly practical rules. The only amend- 

it that might strengthen them would be to add that 

ms and ammunition should be specified only in the 

unts which reason and experience tell us the soldier is 

ly to expend in one day. Beyond that, everything 

uld be committed to first line transport. This includes 
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entrenching tools since twenty heavy and sharp-edged 
spades will. give better protection any day to an entire 
company than 200 of the play shovels carried by soldiers. 
If we are dealing with mountain operations or any special 
situation whese first line transport will have difficulty 
getting through, it is wiser to assign part of the troops 
tempor: irily to special duty as bearers and carriers, excus 
ing them from fire responsibilities. 

Tf we are ever to have a wholly mobile army—mobile 
atoot as well as when motorized on the road—the fighting 
soldier should be expected to carry only the minimum of 
weapons and supplies which will give him personal pro 
tection and enable him to advance against the enemy 
in the immediate situation. He should not be loaded for 
tomorrow or the day after. He should not be “given an 
axe in case he may have to break down a door.” 

It is better to take the chance that soldiers will sleep 
cold for a night or two than to risk that they will become 
exhausted in battle from carrying too heavy 
loz id. 

It is wiser to teach them to conserve food, how to live 
off the countryside, and the importance of equalizing the 
use of cz :ptured enemy stores than it is to take the « he Ince 
of encumbering them with an overload of rations. 

It is sounder to teach them to WOITY less about pers nal 
hygiene and appearance during the hours in which they 
are fighting for their lives than to weight them down 
with extra changes of clothing. 

It is more prudent to keep them light and thereby as 
sist them to maintain juncture than to overload them 
with munitions and weapons in anticipation of the dire 
situations which might develop, should juncture be 
broken. 


ib lanke t 


Most of our trouble arises from mistaken estimates of 
the minimum need. In training, we are overindulgent 
of the American soldier, and when we get ready to mount 
an operation, we are overfearful of what may happen to 
him. The result is that the very measures which are 
intended to effect an economy of men’s powers help to 
destroy them. By continually taking counsel of our fears, 
we in fact transfer those fears to the brain of the front 
line fighter with every unnecessary pound which we 
load on his back. 

Since in any great war of the future we will have to 
travel faster and farther than we have ever gone before, 
it is a good question whether the standard of individual 
mobility set by our troops during World War II will 
suffice, if we are to be victorious. 

The possibilities of the kind of competition we may 
meet were outlined by Lieut. Gen. Sir Giffard Martel, 
who was chief of the British Military Mission to Russia 
during the most critical period of the late war. 

He wrote: “The rank and file [of the Red Army] were 
magnificent from a physical point of view. Much of the 
equipment which we carry on veliicles accompé anying the 
infantry are carried on the man’s back in Russia. The 
Russians seem capable of carrying these great loads. They 
are exceptionally tough. 

“Many of them arrived on September 6 and slept on 
the ground. It was bitterly cold and a little snow had 

fallen. The men had no blankets. But when we saw 
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them on September 7 they were getting up and shaking 
themselves and seemed in good heart. Not a word was 
said about the cold. Two meals a day seemed to suffice 


for these troops.” 


This was the discipline to which Russian soldiers were 


being submitted during a training maneuver. 





OF HUMAN NATURE 


HE AVERAGE STAFF solution for the problem 
is to play it safe and load the soldier with everything 


he could possibly need. 

When you ask a high commander why we haven't 
found a better way, the only answer you commonly hear 
is that no real harm is done because, when the battle 
crisis comes, the soldier will use his common sense and 
discard those items he doesn’t immediately need. 

I hold that this idea is fallacious and as a basis for staff 
procedure it can be shown that it is directly counter to 
the interests of the Army. 

The absence of reasonable and resolute standards, es- 
tablished during time of peace, means that our untried 
troops will have to start every war and every operation 
overloaded with unnecessary items of gear. They will 
pay an unnecessary price while they learn through trial- 
and-error what it takes to survive on the field of combat. 

Even in peace, it is the unremitting obligation of the 
Army to look toward the possibility of war; in so doing, 
no goal can be more worthy than to strive to give the 
combat soldier the finest starting chance. 

There may be room for difference of opinion about 
strategy but there should be none about what should be 
loaded on a soldier's back. 





so, in our whole effort to mould character by m 


_— Ss of 
military training. The more we pound the ideal ©) duty 
into men, the less becomes the chance that they wil! tum 
intensely practical the moment that danger thr: .:ens 


This is particularly true of the first battle and «© the 
earnest young soldier who has learned the rules | 
the ways of an army, and who has visions of being stood 
before a court if he throws away his pup tent pins. The 


abandonment of his equipment, or any part thereof 
under the pressure of fear must seem to him a flight from 
duty. For the time being, it is more likely to be the fina] 


step in his demoralization than the initial step toward his 
moral recovery. 

Above all, battle is a test of manhood. When the mind 
becomes flooded with a fatal doubt of one’s ability to do 
man’s work, the doors are opened wide to personal fail 
ure. Disregard of this rather elementary fact was the 
cause of many of our combat fatigue cases. 

The veteran soldier, on the other hand, becomes a 
realist after one of two baths of fire. He learns what isn’t 
needed and he is no longer afraid to throw it away. He 
becomes willing to forage after, and carry along, those 
items of supply and fighting gear which are not provided 
by the tables, but which battle has proved to be highly 
useful to the unit's welfare and his personal progress. — 

It didn’t take the majority of troops more than twenty 
four hours after landing on Normandy to overrule the 
high command’s ideas of the need for gas protective 
equipment. It didn’t take the average man long to dis 
cover that the issue trench knife had less practical value 
than a common sheath knife. The average young officer 
quickly learned that it was smart to throw away the 
abominable issue musette bag and substitute the easier 
riding light pack. In the school of combat operations, the 
first great lesson is that the primary duty is to keep going 
and that one’s conduct and conscience must be squared 
by this rule. 

But there are definite limits to the realism even of the 
combat veteran. Being human, he is by nature acquisi- 
tive. He hoards his possessions and he is most loath to 
threw away anvthing which he personally prizes, whether 
it be a weapon for which he has a sentimental fondness 
(such as a Luger pistol or Samurai sword) or an undersize 
sweater knitted by loving hands at home. 

Looting is a word not unknown in our Army. Though 
we still observe an official silence toward it, it is a tactical 
fact with which to reckon. Some commanders during 


World War II tended to 





It should not be necessary 
to profit from the mistakes 
of a North Africa landing 
in order to do a little better 
when going into Sicily. A 


The god of war hates those who hesitate. psa eno ar 
Eurrpwes: Heraclidae, c.425,B.C. “7h... 4B 


systematize it, rather than 
ignore it, and so made it 


There may be good 
moral grounds for daubting 





first battle well conducted, 
of which it can be observed that the lives of men were 
given every sensible safeguard consistent with the tactical 
problem, is the certain thres!.old to continuing fortune. 
But neither a first nor a last battle will be well conducted 
if its fundamental planning is based upon a false evalua- 
tion of the human element. 

Surely that consideration is uppermost, or should be 
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that it is possible thus to 
convert vice into virtue. But scruples aside, one had 
only to watch some of our regiments on the march to 
realize that if we are going to keep soldiers light on 
their feet in the future, we will have a hard choice to 
make. Either we will have to take absolute measures 
against sag a or else supply the Army with a mov 
ing conveyor belt which will carry this junk to the rear 
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it on its way to the hallowed hearth of the 
n home. 
wise, what is likely to happen is best illustrated 
lassic tale of Sergeant Bourgoyne, a member of 
n’s army at Moscow. 
, the army quit Moscow on October 19, 1812, 
ne hefted his pack and decided that it was too 
So he a rea | its contents to see what he could 
According to his Memoirs, he found “some 
of sugar, some rice, some biscuits, a partly full 
f liquor, a woman's Chinese dress embroidered in 
id silver, a bit of the cross of Ivan the Great, my 
niform, a woman’s large riding cloak hazel-colored 
lined with green velvet, two silver pictures in relief, 
, representing the judgment of Paris on Mount Ida 
the other showing Neptune on a chariot, several 
lockets, and a Russian prince’s -spittoon set with bril- 
liants. 

But having found the pack too heavy, Bourgoyne 
sould not get out of his mind the visions of the lovely 
women in Paris who might be seduced by some of these 
objects. So he did not lighten the pack. He went on his 
way for another month carrying his treasures. Then at 
the Battle of Krasnoe he lost everything, including his 
sixteen rounds of ammunition which he had been unable 
to fire because the weight of the prince’s jewelled - 
toon, and the other loot, had made him less than half a 
man. 

There is something of Bourgoyne in the spirit of every 
soldier. Maybe some of us have less appetite for plunder. 
But in most of us there is the same reluctance to eschew 
pride of possession in the face of danger. We are rarely 
willing to strip down to the minimum military and per- 
sonal essentials—which we must do if we are to fight 
and survive. 

Under conditions of far greater stress, Maj. Robert K. 
Whiteley, Medical Corps, noted this trait in human na- 
ture as he witnessed the organization of the “Death 
March” from Mariveles to Camp O'Donnell in the 
Philippines on April 10, 1942. 

There was virtually no leadership in the camp and 
each man had to think things out for himself. Most of 
the men. were extremely weak from malaria and dysen- 
tery. They were told at the start that the march would 
be about 120 miles, and they were warned that those who 
fell out would be killed on the spot. 

Said Whiteley: “I was surprised at the inability of 
average men to weigh the relative importance of things 
and discard every object which meant increased danger. 
Many started out carrying extra blankets, shirts, drawers 
and extra shoes. Some carried sewing kits, mirrors, 
framed pictures, clocks, flashlights and cameras. These 
weights put many of them in the ditch. They paid for 
the mistake with their lives.” They were not the first sol- 
diers to do this; nor, I fear, will they be the last. 

in war, every march toward the enemy has essentially 
the same nature as the event witnessed by Whiteley, and 
every advance toward the enemy engages the same pos- 
sible forfeit. The main chance for life and for successful 
action comes when that simple fact is recognized by the 

lier and his superiors. 
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TOWARD SOLUTION 

FTER STUDYING this problem until it had di- 
gested nearly everything that history had to say 
about it, the British Commission which wrote The Load 
Carried by the Soldier, finally tossed in the sponge and 
failed to make any specific recommendations. It con- 
cluded with these words: “Everyone agrees that equip- 
ment must be lightened. But when it comes to saying 
what equipment can be dispensed with, there is endless 

variety of opinion. Aye, there’s the rub.” 

I simply dissent from any such fatal finding as this be- 
cause I am convinced that the solution is already pointed 
up in the eminently practical terms of the battlefield. Let 
us by all means get at “the rub.” There are several funda- 
mental factors that argue for the elimination of excess 
equipment. 

Point No. 1: There are the studies made by the Ger 
mans, British and others showing that the optimum 
marching load for the average man is not more than one- 
third of body weight. 

Point No. 2: There are the proofs offered in this study 
Cin which I feel the majority of combat men will concur) 
that men always experience a loss of muscular strength 
when moving against fire, and that they will therefore 
suffer a serious and unnecessary tactical impairment 
unless they go into battle packing less weight than they 
were conditioned to march with in training. If there is 
any lingering doubt that this loss of muscular strength is 
actual and acute let us think once more on our own 
combat experience; how much less exhausting it was to 
march away from the front than toward it, though there 
was no difference in the load! 

Point No. 3: We have seen that we invariably carry 
more food, more munitions, more everything into combat 
than there is any reason to believe we will use. 

These three points suggest a formula which is well 
within our reach, and without engaging in elaborate 
research on how to lighten the various items of issue. 

We can get at it this way: According to the Quarter- 
master Corps, the average American soldier is 5 feet 8.3 
inches tall, and weighs 153.6 pounds. This means that at 
one-third of body weight, his optimum load for marching 
during the training period (including the clothing he 
wears ) is slightly more than fifty-one pounds. 

If that load were increased to fifty-five pounds during 
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training marches, he probably wouldn't be hurt. But 
on the other hand, it would contribute nothing toward 
toughening him physically. Furthermore, it is possible 
to keep within hfty-one pounds and still permit him to 
carry his combat essentials as well as two blankets and a 
raincoat. So there is no material justification for raising 
the load above that level during training. 

jut it is still necessary to work toward a lighter re- 
quirement for combat. Therefore, I have arbitrarily 
decided that the maximum combat load for the individual 
should never be more than four-fifths of the optimum 
training load. This eighty per cent figure has not been 
proved by any scientific fatigue tests; such tests would 
prove nothing because they could not simulate the con- 
ditions of combat. I grant that there are many men who 
would be able to carry more than that. Also, it would 
undoubtedly turn out that as men became experienced 
in combat and less susceptible to its nerve shattering 
effects, they would become better conditioned to the 
carrying of heavier weights when it was required by a 
field emergency. 

I arrived at the eighty per cent formula because it is 
within the area of the practical, and equally, because | 
feel strongly that the establishment of a maximum 
weight limit rule for combat and the steady adherence to 
it is tar more important than any scientific debate about 
a few pounds more or less. 

lhe optimum figure indicated for the working combat 
load is therefore forty to forty-one pounds per individual. 
We can do it, as is shown by the following table of 
weights. Though we had many variations of combat 
dress in World War II, according to the climate, the 
present field uniform strikes a good general average 
insofar as weight is concerned. 


Weicur or CLoruinc 


pounds 
Undershirt, drawers, socks . .. woe 
Shirt, flannel ........ 1B 
Trousers, wool " 1.69 
Jacket, wool . é ee 
Cap, field .. ee ee 
EEO CRI SF . 4.13 
ESSERE ES i ei a eee 
Total for the field uniform ........... = oe 
Belt, cartridge 2/48 Rds M-1 ammunition ....... 2.29 
Canteen w/cover and cup, filled .............. 2.69 
First-aid packet Se eet. sae 40 
Pe eee ee reer 2.82 
Rifle M-1 w/o bayonet, w/sling ............... 10.30 
Two (2) Grenades (Fragmentation) .......... 2.62 


Light pack w/one (1) K Ration and mess gear. . 7.79 
Includes: 


Haversack and carrier ................ 2.46 

Toilet articles .......... geri c* 

Change of underwear ................ 43 

Two (2) pairs of socks ................ 38 

One (1) K Ration ........... 49.0 re 

Diets GORE i i A RU 1.29 
Total, field uniform and battle equipment ...... 39.94 
24 





On that figure, | am prepared to stand. One |) ke: 
woolen, OD, would add another four pounds; . 
coat, another three pounds. During initial comb: 
weather, it is better to take a chance without the. «| 
to put that much extra weight on men just as | 
about to undergo fire for the first time. 

I well recognize that the suggested changes a1 





In war we must be speedy. 
Sizius Iraticus: Punica, |, ¢ 75. 
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easier said than accomplished. To say what the soldier 
should carry in battle to be able to fight and to remain 
mobile is the work of but a few minutes. But to weigh 
what has to be done by the Army to make possible such a 
reform requires consideration of almost every aspect of 
the Army’s policy, including its training doctrine, its pro 
curement program and its budget. 

Certainly the reform could not be accomplished with 
out a considerable increase in organic motor transport 
within the tactical unit. And though as a nation we have 
become motorized to the point where we have almost 
forgotten how to use our legs for walking, we have fre. 
quently deprived the Army of needed vehicles. And 
even when the door was wide open, the Army some 
times shorted -itself. In the European Theater during 
World War II, there was hardly enough motor transport 
to go around. Sometimes, to remain mobile, we had to 
imitate Galliéni, and commandeer French taxicabs 
When any great emergency threatened, as during the 
Ardennes operation, the rear area communications system 
had to be drained of every available truck in order to get 
our front-line elements moved to the decisive area in 
time. We were as short of a motor power reserve as we 
were of an infantry reserve. 

But while there may be a ceiling on our ability to pro 
vide more motorization, we should remember that an 
increase of organic transportation does not mean, neces- 
sarily, an over-all increase for the general Army estab 
lishment. We can get greater work out of smaller forces 
when all men who fight are administered on a basis of 
absolute logistical efficiency. I repeat that 5,000 resolute 
and physically conditioned men will hit twice as hard 
and therefore travel twice as far when they are sent 
into battle with a reasonable working load as 15,000 men, 
the majority of whom have been whipped before crossing 
the starting line by the weight they are carrying. It is 
necessary to believe that absolutely. We cannot afford 
any more spectacles like Omaha Beachhead where we 
prevailed only because of the superhuman valor of 2 
relatively few men. 

Whenever great masses of troops become demoralized, 
it is twice as difficult for the bravest among the brave to 
become self-starters. We should not have to depend on 
the mathematical possibility that a few extra-hardy indi 
viduals will always be present, and will enable us to avoid 
tactical stagnation. To do so is to ask too much o! the 
law of averages. 
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THE MEANING OF MOBILITY 


N CLOSING I would say that we need mobility 
l most of all on the battlefield. Swift and agile move- 
ment, rapidity and assurance of thought are the true 
essentials. 

To get it, we must encourage every means of produc- 
ing stronger and more accurate fire. Fire is the stuff 
that wins and there is no substitute for it. 

We will not have swift and agile movement, rapidity 
and assurance of thought—nor even stronger and accu 
rate fire—as long as we cling to the superstition that under 
danger men can be expected to have more than their 
normal powers, and that they will outdo their best efforts 
simply because their lives are at stake. This form of ignor 
ance leads only to needless brutality to our own combat 
troops—the men we can least afford to hurt. 

To attain the desired end each of us should recall to 
our minds the American soldier as we have seen him at 
his best on the battlefield: on the fields of Brittany in the 
heat of summer, his sleeves rolled to the elbow, his shirt 
front open and his collar rolled in, responding to the 
primitive urge to strip to the limit because there is a 
fight ahead; on the atolls of the Pacific, frequently bare to 
the waist and with his duty belt almost empty, although 
the enemy was only a hundred or so yards away; in the 
Argonne Forest, thirty years ago, throwing his pack and 
overcoat away despite the wintry cold, because the order 
was to go forward and he had learned to travel light. 

Our Army was not assured mobility by the develop- 
ment of mechanization and motorization, though many 
of us mistakenly think so when we point to such achieve- 
ments in the last war as the campaign of Western Ger- 
many where we put full armies over 600 miles of road in 
thirty days. 

That was a phenomenal campaign, and I would not 
minimize it by pointing out that battles are not won on 
the road unless one is fighting an unequal opponent. 
- perfect though it was in some particulars, the Army of 

e United States in World War II was still the most 
lal fashioned military mechanism of all time; it was 
more than good enough to merit the continuing confi- 


dence of our people. It demonstrated a degree of stra 
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tegic mobility never before known in military forces. It 
mastered the mechanics of its trade. 

But the significance of the achievement should not be 
exaggerated. We must learn to do as well with men as 
we have with machines. Up to the zone where men come 
under fire, ninety per cent of the problem of movement 
can be solved with the horsepower of our machines. From 
that line forward, ninety per cent of success depends on 
will power. The development of tactical mobility is 
almost wholly in the realm of the human spirit, since 
battle remains the freest of all free ente prises. Inwardly 
the fighting man has not greatly changed since the time 
of the Greeks and Romans. Whether he moves forward 
or hesitates in the moment when his life is at stake is 
almost wholly dependent on how well he has been led. 
Superior movement on the battlefield is the result of good 
leadership. The ability to command the loyalties of your 
men, to learn to think rapidly and resolutely in their 
behalf while teaching them to do likewise, and to strive 
always to avoid wasting their force and energy so that it 
may be applied in strength at the vital time and place 

that is lec idership of the highest possible caliber. 

It is dificult for us to nourish this ancient truth while 
living in a machine civilization. It becomes very easy 
for us to play with the idea that we can build superior 
military power out of superlatively good industrial power. 

But if we continue to slight the importance of the 
human element, that becomes no more possible than it 
was in the days of the handloom and spinning wheel. 
The real stuff of fighting mobility is not to be found in 
the troop carrier, the airplane and the tank. It remains 
where it has ever been—in the heart, muscle and brain of 
the average soldier. 

The most perfect tank, airplane or self propelled gun 
ever built has no mobile characteristics or offensive 
power on the battlefield until it comes under the control 
of a willing man. And willing men do not arise auto 
matically simply because a nation has learned how to 
produce more efficient machinery. 

The best brains of our scientists and engineers cannot 
alter these simple facts. Our production lines can turn 
out matériel until hell won't have it, and we still will not 
have solved the age-old mystery. Mobility in war will 
remain in man, in his fundamental loyalty, in the vision 
and intelligence which enable him to see opportunity 
and in the sense of duty which compels him to grasp it 
quickly and efficiently. 

In the first great battle of the modern age of mobility 
—Cambrai in 1917—the British missed their cast for a 
great victory largely because of the overloading of the 
soldier. 

When the order came to advance, the British tanks 
churned forward and cracked the German position. The 
infantry followed. But after four or five miles, the men 
collapsed from utter exhaustion, and the gap between 
infantry and armor could not be closed in time to keep 
the enemy from reorganizing. 

The last great battle of the age can be lost in the same 
way unless there is due regard for the lesson. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


inspections — Helpful or Harassing ? 


Fate had just dealt Captain Plush a 
cruel blow. He had been so happy in 
his last two assignments, first as PX 
Officer, and next as Club Officer. Then 
it happened! He came up for reassign- 
ment and was sent down to command a 
rifle company! At first his protests went 
unheeded. After all, he was an Infantry 
officer, wasn't he? He should be capable 
of taking over any T/O job. But after a 
tearful interview with the Old Man, it 
was decided that poor old Plush was 
right; he wasn’t qualified to command 
anything. It wouldn't be fair to the men. 
So Captain Plush was transferred to 
headquarters, and told that he would 
“work with the S-3 for a while.” A week 
later he showed up to “inspect” the very 
same company which he was not quali 
hed to command. 

This sort of thing happens often 
enough to make us accept it as a sort of 
necessary evil. When the victim of this 
type of “inspection” raises a feeble howl 
of protest at what he considers to be un- 
just criticism, the matter is treated as a 
joke. The griper is accused of trying to 
cover up his own inefliciency by attack- 
ing the “system”; or else the quaint theory 
is advanced that such harassment is good 
for the troops—“keeps ‘em on the ball.” 
Both points may be partly true, but it 
is even more true that many inspections 
do more harm than good and are need- 
lessly harassing. 

We have entirely too many inspec- 
tions. The company commander can ex- 
pect to play host to the Battalion, Regi- 
mental, and Division commanders. Even 
if you add the Execs and the key staff 
officers, you could consider this as being 
command supervision in the true sense. 
But after these officers come the special- 
ists and the assistants. The I&E Officer, 
an eager young intellectual, arrives to 
announce that the Old Man has ap- 

roved his plan for standardizing all the 
&E boards in the Regimental area. He 
excitedly produces a mimeographed 
sketch of what is wanted, while Capt. 
Harried, with an attempt at enthusiasm, 
wonders what was wrong with the board 
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he had just got through making. A few 
minutes later Capt. Harried, free of the 
I&E specialist, is heading toward the 
mess hall when a runner comes up with 
word that “some oflicer from Battalion” 
wants to see him. It turns out to be an 
assistant S-3 who has come down, train- 
ing schedule in hand, “to see what's 
going on.” So they head for the training 
areas and Capt. Harried explains pa- 
tiently why they are not using more 
elaborate training aids, agrees good na- 
turedly that it probably would “look bet- 
ter” if Sgt. Sixth-hitch had a lesson plan, 
and concedes that Lieut. Green-as-grass 
might well use more colored chalk on his 
blackboard demonstrations. This visitor 
leaves shortly before noon. Capt. Har- 
ried bolts his meal, hoping that if the 
Special Services officer, the Chaplain, 
the Communications officer, the Red 
Cross representative, the supply officer, 
the motor officer, or somebody else 
doesn't show up, he might still be able 
to get some work done that afternoon. 
He remembers that there is an “Officers 
School” scheduled for 1545 at Regiment 
. . . the correspondence would just have 
to wait a little longer . . . maybe it would 
rain tomorrow, and they would stay 
home so he could get caught up. The 
Captain is a good soldier, and he tries 
hard to be philosophical. 

In addition to the numerous inspec- 
tions which are more or less justibed, 
there are a great many which would be 
hard put to prove that they serve any 


particular purpose. How many times - 


does a staff officer rise from his desk, 
yawn, and say to some assistant, “If there 
are any calls for me, tell them I’m out 
‘inspecting the troops’”? Frequently, of 
course, such inspections are of value in 
keeping the staff in touch with the units. 
But more often they result only in wast- 
ing a subordinate commander's time. 
Capt. Harried is not only taken away 
from his routine duties, but he also goes 
through considerable mental turmoil in 
trying to fathom the mission of his visi- 
tor. “Just looking around, Captain,” 
may seem like an innocuous enough ex- 


pression, but it is actually frau 


~ihe with 
many sinister and foreboding -.y\ic, 
tions. If the second assistant €cial 
Services Officer simply needs ex. ~ise j; 


would be better for him to go tak~ — walk 
somewhere by himself and no: ther 
the troops. If he is just plain |. ed. j, 
would be a far better use of gO\ ment 
time if he sneaked off into the | ick of 
somebody's supply room and too! nap. 

Also there are too many © aptain 
Plushes—oflicers unqualified to inspec, 
anything. If a commander pern $ his 
troops to be pestered by a plague o! such 
people he is guilty of a grave injustice to 
his subordinates. He is also doing him 
self a disservice. The Capt. Plushes can't 
tell the Colonel what is going on in his 
outfit. Certainly, they are veritable 
hawks at locating and reporting a dirty 
knife handle in the K Company kitchen 
they are quick to discover that D Com 
pany is not adhering strictly to the train 
ing schedule; and they never forget to 
ask an instructor for his lesson plan. But 
they can’t tell the Old Man that B Com 
pany was serving the worst chow in the 
division; they can’t discover that L Com- 
oo First Sergeant does not believe in 

eeping a guard roster; nor is it known 
to them that F Company is short 74 
blankets, and that a man had written the 
IG about being cold at night. These 
things are .easy to conceal from the 
Plushes—they are never wise to the 
tricks of the trade. 

The errors I have illustrated can be 
summed up in one sentence: “There are 
too many inspections, by too many un 
qualified people, whose primary purpose 
seems to be to find fault.” 

Once we recognize the damage done 
by this type of inspection we have taken 
the biggest step toward solving the prob- 
lem. We must admit that most of the 
errors arise from fundamental traits of 
human nature. There is nothing wrong 
with the Book. There are plenty of good 
commanders who see to it that their in 
spectors are properly qualified, and prop 
erly supervised in their work. The in- 
spection problem seems to be most acute 
in newly activated outfits, in certain 
large schools, and in recruit training 
centers. 

The main problem is the ever-present 
one of selecting capable personnel. The 
man qualified to be a good inspector is 
rare; in most cases he can be most profit 
ably employed in a key staff, command 
or instructor assignment. As a result, 
the second-raters tend to gravitate into 
positions where they wind up as ‘in 
spectors.” “Those who can, do; those 
who can't, inspect,” you might say. It is 
easy to understand why “harassment by 
higher headquarters,” an inherent evil, 
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mon. Men unsure of them- 


also unsure of their subordi- 


ae is results in a general lack of 
vonfidence in each commander for the 
nen er him, with the attempt to 
counte: it by more intense supervision. 
ir is frequently overdone. The platoon 
leader who is criticized for lacking initia- 
ive is never left alone long enough to 


jevelop it. Then, too, it is natural for 
inexperienced inspectors to camouflage 
their inability to “see” important things 
by magnifying the importance of rela- 
ively trivial delinquencies. Frequently 
their CO's accept these reports without 
‘oo much thought, and pass them on to 
the troops. 

Usually the situation is a purely local 
one, and the responsibility rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the commander. If 
he allows his subordinates to be need- 
lessly harassed by pointless inspections; 
if he demands long-winded reports and 
then makes it a practice to indorse them 
blindly “for info and/or appropriate cor- 
rective action”; or if it is his policy to 
rubber stamp” unjust reports which are 


Better ROTC Training 


| am on the verge of completing two 
years of ROTC at my state university. 
Within a few days 1 will be commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant, U.S. Army 
Reserve. I’m much afraid that I’m going 
to be another example of the not always 
mythical Second Lieutenant Dumbjohn. 
The situation 1 find myself in is cer- 
tainly not of my own choosing. It’s 
caused in part, no doubt, by my own 
slowness in absorbing military princi- 
ples. But there are other factors, too. 
Factors over which I have no control 
but which I can at least yell about. 
Three years ago I didn’t particularly 
care whether I made a good officer or 
not. | had spent more than two years in 
the parachute infantry as an enlisted 
man and I felt bitter and disillusioned. 
[ wanted no further contact with any 
military establishment whatever. But 
we live in changing times and it soon 
became apparent that a strong military 
order might be necessary to preserve our 
way of life. To prepare myself for a con- 
flict that seemed to me inevitable, I en- 
tolled in the University cadet corps. At 
that time the possibility of becoming a 
troop leader was in the dim future, but 
now the future has arrived and I must 
confess to considerable trepidation. 
This anxiety comes from the feeling 
that I have not been given all the tools 
an officer. should possess when he takes 
over his first command. The principal 
too! I lack is confidence—confidence in 
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rendered on his units by higher head- 
quarters, then he is derelict in the per- 
formance of his duties. If, on the other 
hand, Capt. Plush has uncovered genu- 
ine errors which need correcting, it is 
the duty of the commander to see that 
proper action is taken. The commander 
must accept the fact that the comments 
and recommendations in Capt. Plush’s 
report become those of the Commanding 
Officer as soon as the latter has fixed his 
indorsement to it. 

If Capt. Harried is doing a generally 
competent job, the CO must retain his 
perspective when he hears criticism of a 
trivial nature about Capt. Harried. If 
Harried is hopelessly inefhcient, there is 
no excuse for continuing to harass him 
with inspections which only serve to 
reiterate previously established deficien- 
cies. Capt. Harried should be relieved. 
The CO will be able to find another job 
around headquarters for Harried. He 
could be made Club Officer, PX Officer, 
or, if worse comes to worst, you can al- 
ways use another “inspector.” 

Capr. Marx M. Boartner, III. 


the teaching that has been offered by the 
Army through the ROTC. I think that 
the training | have received, though not 
totally inadequate, is by no means the 
best that could have been offered me. 

During two of my last four college 
years, the Army competed with about 
fifty different subjects, and I wouldn't 
be honest if I said the Army had com- 
peted well. Without the $27.90 a 
month the Army offered as inducement 
to attend ROTC classes, they would be 
running a long way behind. Yet in the 
rare instances when the Army did pre- 
sent a worthwhile subject well, it com- 
manded both my interest and respect. 

In the first place the Army taught sub- 
jects for which many of us saw no good 
and immediate reason. Too often they 
taught us what a general does and didn't 
tell us what a second lieutenant does. | 
can tell you what the chief of staff is 
supposed to do on a divisional level or 
higher, but I still don’t know exactly 
what the executive officer does in a 
company. I know what the theater chief 
of operations is supposed to do but what 
a battalion adjutant does is still a deep 
niystery to me. 

Far too often, also, my training has 
been in generalities. Fine high-sounding 
phrases about leadership, honor, and the 
responsibility an officer bears to his men 
have been tossed at me, but specific ex 
amples of how to lead troops have been 
left out. 


| ask why nity instructors didn’t give 
me examples of specific disciplinary ac- 
tion instead of saying, “In the event of 
disobedience, appropriate disciplinary 
action will be taken.” What kind of dis 
obedience are they talking about? Just 
what in the devil is “appropriate disci 
plinary action”? To those who may re 
ply, “read the AWs” or “use a little com- 
mon sense” | say this: 1 saw too many 
commanders during the war who re 
ferred to the AWs. And far too many 
who didn’t have enough common sense 
and whose leadership was poor. 

Not all of my instructors were guilty 
of this fault. Many did list specific in 
stances and examples. A few even went 
so far as to forget to teach from the 
“book.” 

I think the greatest fault lay not with 
the character of my instructors but with 
their scholastic backgrounds. Most of 
them were experienced in combat, ex 
perts in the craft of war. But the only 
trouble was that too many of them were 
not experts in the field of teaching. And 
although they were competing against 
some of the most skilled teachers in the 
world, many had never taken a course in 
teaching methods. Even in presenting a 
subject about which they knew a great 
deal, many failed to interpret it clearly. 

I therefore recommend that all mili 
tary instructors go through a short course 
in teaching methods. Colleges and uni 
versities all over the nation offer courses 
in the fundamentals of teaching. 

Sometimes it wasn’t the instructor 
who was at fault. He did the best he 
could with what he had, which often 
wasn't much. The instructor had to 
face a class of college men with nothing 
more than a field manual and all the 
courage he could muster. 

Field and technical manuals are the 
best examples of dull-book instruction 
I've seen in a long time. Teachers of 
semantics hold them up as examples of 
how not to write clearly. Any subject, 
no matter how technical, can be pre 
sented simply. I suggest that all writers 
of manuals study The Art of Plain 

alk, by Rudolf Flesch. 

In those instances in which an in 
structor taught from personal experience 
rather than the book, there was a tend 
ency to present a lopsided view of a sub- 
ject. Many are experts who tend to be 
come over-engrossed in the subject. If 
the student listens to them long enough 
he begins to believe that this particular 
subject is the most important one in the 
Army. Enthusiasm is a big help but over 
enthusiasm gives a biased view. To com 
bat this, visiting lecturers should be util- 
ized to establish a broader background. 
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l-also think that more use should be 
made of field trips. Observation of Na 
tional Guard and Reserve units in action 
would do more to explain principles than 
twenty hours of classroom instruction. 
Whenever possible practical work should 
be added to classroom lectures. 

In thinking back about the ofhcers, 
good and bad, under whom I served 
during the war, | have come to realize 
that many of them were miracle men. 
\ great many of them were graduates of 
ROTC just as | am. At the war's start 


they took over posiu ns ot great re 


Whither Army Social 


When you hear an ofhcer say, “what 
I do after duty hours is my business,” or 
when you hear another explain that “he 
is going to duck a formal reception be 
“they're so stuffy,” you are wit 
manifestation of the on- 
decay and disintegration of 
\rmy social life. Maybe it doesn’t seem 
but | think it can be shown 
that such social customs as courtesy calls, 
attendance at formal receptions, and the 
entertainment of fellow ofhcers and their 
ladies at your own home are a vital part 
of our military life and not, as many 
othe ers hold, merely \ estiges of an ar 
chaic military code. 


cause 
nessing one 
rushing 


im pe tant, 


The peculiar nature of our service 
requires most of us to confine our social 
lives to the post on which we are sta- 
True, we are encouraged to seek 
contacts among civilians, but 
basically the core of our social lives cen- 
ters around the Officers’ Club. A flour- 
ishing Officers’ Club sets the pace for 
all social functions on the post. It is the 
place where we, our wives and our chil- 
dren meet one another informally to our 
own advantage and to the advantage of 
the service. It is at the Officers’ Club 
that our commanders meet us on a foot- 
ing that permits them to develop an un- 
derstanding of each of us that goes far 
beyond staff reports and occasional ob- 
servation during duty hours. 


tioned. 
SC cial 


There is a long established Army cus 
tom that makes our wives our “unwritten 
efliciency reports.” Many of us don’t 
like this. We feel that it oversteps the 


sponsibility. 
job. Some made mistakes but since they 
were human (and inexperienced) this 
was not unusual. But | contend that 
they would have made fewer mistakes 
had they been given better training. 
Most poor officers are not born that 
way; they are the victims of an out- 
moded, antiquated system of instruction. 
The very same system | am now a victim 
of. For the good of the Army, the good 
of the men who may have to serve under 
me, | ask that the system be improved. 
Wittram G. McMackxrn. 


Life? 


bounds of propriety. However, | have 
found that personnel managers in indus 
try are doing the same thing; many large 
hrms now require that a prospective 
employee's wife be interviewed before 
her husband is employed. The yardstick 
is whether or not the applicant's spouse 

potentially successful hostess and 
can meet the challenge of her husband's 
possible rise in the firm. In comparing the 
Army to civilian life we must acknowl- 
edge that officers are on the same plane 
as management in industry. Therefore, 
our wives must be able to become suc- 
cessful hostesses. And the commander 
has a right to know these facts about us. 
No one can deny that a share of the 
success of our great commanders was 
contributed by their wives. 

Therefore, | hold that an officer who 
fails to attend social functions leaves his 
commander with half vision. A com- 
mander cannot fully evaluate an officer 
unless he has knowledge of the officer's 
and his wife's social qualifications. 

Under existing TI&E directives, all 
officers are required to attend a one-hour 
discussion each week. The subject to be 
discussed doesn’t have to be the current 
Armed Forces Talk. Commanders may 
use this period to discuss the Army’s 
social customs and their importance. I 
feel that after an intelligent discussion 
of the subject most officers will realize 
the importance of social customs and 
begin to participate in them to the bene- 
fit of both themselves and the Army. 

Lieut. M. Lee Post. 


National Preparedness 


National preparedness arouses little 
sense of personal responsibility in many 
Americans. It is an abstract, unreal, con- 
cept that seems to induce apathy. This 
is the result of our tendency to accept 
without proper appreciation the rights of 
man and the natural abundance of our 
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country. When we are threatened with 
the temporary loss of these rights or 
the materials of abundance we realize 
their true value and even more, we 
realize that they can be lost forever. 

I recall hearing a fellow prisoner of 
the Japanese make the remark, while 


Most of them did a hne 





eating his starvation meal of 
salt: “The United States sh; 
brate December 7 each year \ 
tional menu of rice and salt.” 
was that never again should , 
by apathetically and permit « 
try, with its ideas of human ri; 
its material abundance, to bec: i 
tarily such a weak nation that . 
invite attack. 

In Zamboanga, in the souther: 
pine Islands, | watched the fal! 
place of the incidents that led 
outbreak of World War II. Japa: 
tivities and insolence in Davao, where 
approximately 16,000 Japanese had 
settled; the Japanese movem of 
troops into Indo-China; the situation jin 
Manchuria; local Japanese fifth column 
activities; the failure of diplomatic ef 
forts of the United States to solve basic 
difficulties with Japan—all these | elped 
form the pattern. 

The outbreak of war on December 
8, 1941, occurred before the complet: 
mobilization of the Philippine Army and 
in a short time the islands were con 
quered. To those Americans who wer 
there, those days bring bitter memories 
of obsolete weapons, lack of training, 
inability of our country to send the aid 
which we always heard would soon be 
there, and final defeat. 

Prison camp brought the impact of 
the consequences of defeat. Complet: 
loss of human rights and the substitution 
of slavery took place. Starvation became 
the means by which the Japanese re 
duced prisoners to an animal status; then, 
like a dog for a bone, a man for food 
does what the master bids. In this proc 
ess, starvation is more than a hungry 
feeling; it also brings deficiency diseases. 
Blindness and beri beri, which causes 
the limbs to tingle, making sleep al 
most impossible, are two of these dis 
eases. It is easy to break the pride and 
moral responsibilities of man by these 
means. This procedure i is so unlike any 
thing American that it is impossible for 
the average American to comprehend 
it. It is impossible for him to visualize 
that it could happen in his own country. 

Philippine occupation by the Japanese 
followed the same system as that fol 
lowed in prison camp. The conqueret 
controls food, medicines, and other sup 
plies. Subjugation of strong parents 0 
curs when a dying child needs a par 
ticular food or a certain medicine con 
trolled by occupation authorities. Critical 
items become rewards for information 
given by neighbor spying on neighbor 
Freedom is replaced by a secret police 
system. The Japanese called their police 
system the Neighborhood Association 
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he of a home is responsible for 
sive activities by a member of 
Next in the scale of responsi- 
lding a prominent person of 
iborhood responsible for the 
f the small group. Finally, the 
ninent citizen is held responsi 
lock of houses. Visitors to any 
ist. be reported to the secret 
\ilure to make such a report or 
iny subversive activity means 
r all of the responsible citizens 
vil ubject to execution. In such a 
evst f occup ition, people soon dis 
are suspicious of one another 
ind helpless. 
“ ive so much in this country. It 
n be lost if our people, by their 





lack of interest in national security, per 
mit this country to become weak. I be 
lieve that one must have been a prisonet 
of war, or have been present in an oc 
cupied country, to realize what it would 
mean to lose this country. 
December 
or no 


It hurts to see 
pass each year with little 
attention given to the 
which this nation should have learned 
on that day. | hope that present per 
sonal ape athy toward national prepared 
will change to one of personal 
vigilance that cannot be shaken by en 
cmy propaganda and gestures, but will 
find us prepared if and when a surprise 
attack is delivered within the United 
States. 


less« ms 


ness 


Lr. Cot. Joun H. McGee. 


The Case For A New Light Mortar 


| think everyone will agree that a 
veapon that is going to be used in a 

cif company must be light, reliable, 
and capable of bringing effective fire on 
fast-moving small targets. Such fire must 
be delivered under any and all condi- 
tions by men of ordinary intelligence 

ho are poorly trained, poorly fed, 
exhausted, scared. Such men understand 
simple, clear-cut principles; they are lost 
when complicated techniques and intri- 
cate procedures confront them. ‘These 
men can be excellent soldiers and su- 
perior fighting men, but you must keep 
their weapons sim le. 

| hold that the 60mm does not meet 
this qualification. 

First of all, it’s too heavy, needlessly 
heavy. Next, it’s too slow. A rifle com 
pany weapon should bring effective fire 
onto the enemy inside of seconds. With 
the 60mm you are likely to be dealing in 
minutes, and so end up firing at vacant 
ground. Also, the system of holding the 
mortar isn’t good. Modify the bipods as 
vou will, it still has a tendency to de- 
velop looseness and play. The lay of the 
mortar when the gunner decides it is 
okay and its lay when the shell leaves 
the muzzle may or may not be the same. 
This business of cross-lev eling, necessary 
with this bipod, is hard to learn and 
easily fouled up during a hot fire mission. 

Next, our system of firing tables and 
multiple powder increments is bad 

ugh under any circumstances. On a 
dark, rainy battlefield with the riflemen 
screaming for fire support right now it is 
darned near impossible. Also, the am 
munition is too heavy for easy portabil 
ity, too light for area fire, and of longer 

ze than can be used. 

‘ut worst of all, the system of using 

directing the fire of the 60mm mor 
is too complicated. 
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The fact that the 81mm mortar uses 
the same system and gets excellent re 
sults has nothing to do with it. The 81 
operates under different conditions and 
its larger size and more powerful shell 
change the picture entirely. We are talk 
ing about rifle company weapons now. 

These 1 is a solution to all this, one that 
cuts through all the rigmarole and gives 
the doughboy what he wants. It’s not 
new. The Japs had it long ago, the Jap 

“knee” mortar, that is. You drop to the 
ground behind any trace of cover, 
the dial to the correct range, drop in a 
simple little shell as compact and light 
as a hand grenade. No cross-leveling, 
no complicated sight with two leveling 
bubbles, no firing tables, no wobbly 
mount, no increments, and no more com 
plicated fire command than a rifleman 
needs. You aim it by eye, raise it to 
about 45 degrees and pull the lanyard. 
Elapsed time—maybe fifteen 
You go out of action at the same speed as 
a rileman. It weighs as much as an M1 
rifle and you can carry 15 shells besides. 
A couple of ammo men can provide you 
with enough shells for a day’s firing, and 
they don’t have to be anywhere near you 
when you are firing. You could teach 
everything you need to about the “knee” 
mortar to a selected moron in 30 minutes 
and he could start producing results 
right away. 

During the war when we had to have 
fire in a fast moving situation we tried 
to imitate the “knee” mortar. However. 
we still had those cussed firing tables to 
contend with, except when we hi a 
mighty good guesser or a jeep-load « 
ammo. Have you forgotten the built i in 
range dial on the Jap gun, and the con- 
stant 45-degree angle? And did you 
know that any gun is at its least sensitive 
point at about 45 degrees? A change of 


turn 


sect ynds 


elevation from 40 degrees to 50 degrees 
produces practically no change in range. 
Firing at 45 degrees means that the shell 
spends a minimum of time in flight, and 
you can approximate 45 degrees fast and 


y. On the other hand have you 
ever tried to approximate 78 


accurately, 
de grees? 
at only one elevation with 
the Jap mortar you need only a small 
gap in the trees overhead, rather than a 
long open space. 
a is all very well in the attack, you 
, but how about the defense? Can 
you set up a knee mortar to fill a g ap in 
final protective line? Not as well a 
60, that’s true. But would you aa 
trust any small mortar to close 
tant gap? 


Since vou fire 


an impor 
And in all truth would it make 
much difference in the face of 
supported attack? Even in the defense, 
your counterattack is probably the de 
ciding factor, and the 
best for that. 

Put all this together, and certain facts 
stand out clearly. Our present light mor 


well 


“knee” mortar is 


tar is too slow for practical use, and too 
complic: ited for the average Gl unless 
you have about six months in which to 
train him. If you don’t think so just 
read the latest poop on adjustment of 
hire for the 60, or better vet take an aver 
age crew out to the range, point out a 
target and see how long it takes them to 
get a hit. When you have done this, 
then think about how this 60 mortar 
system will work when the men involved 
have just marched thirty miles, had their 
last hot meal last week sometime, and 
are just too scared and excited to know 
or care what your darned system is. 
Bring on that “knee” mo: 


Lieut. 


mortar. 


Rosert B. RANKIN 


Raiders 


Who did you use to man your Com 
pany OPs after you had 
objective? Most likely you 
diers dead tired from fighting 


seized your 
used sol 
all day. 
Some of them may have been slightly 
deaf from 


Some may have been replacements. 


or suffering poor eyesight 

It is very doubtful whether any of 
them could adjust mortar or artillery fire. 

We realized this in Company I, 8th 
Infantry Regiment, 4th Divi 
after the St. Lé break 
through we organized a Raider squad. 
Che Raiders were 12 volunteers assigned 
to Company headquarters. They 
expected to be the eyes and ears of the 
Company Commander. Six of them 
worked in the daytime on scouting and 
patrolling, manning OPs in 


Infantry 


sion, and so 


were 


defensive 
positions, and setting up ambushes. The 
other six worked their 12 hours at night. 
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The Raiders were armed with iommy 
guns, M-1 rifles, bazooka, and knives. 
They received 10-in-] rations instead of 
C rations. That was enough to make 
men want to be in Raiders. We selected 
men who knew their stuff in communi- 
cations, adjusting in mortar and artillery 
fire, making shell reports, map reading, 
scouting and patrolling (mounted and 
dismounted ), operation of outposts, and 
locating mines and booby traps. 

Col. Richard G. McKee while CO of 
the Regiment, tried to get the Raiders 
the same pay as paratroopers. He praised 
the work of the Raiders very highly. 

The destruction of an SS Battalion in 
the forest of Prum in September 1944 by 
the Company might have never hap- 
pened if it had not been for the work of 


our Raiders. From two OPs they adjusted 
mortar fire into the treetops over the 
attacking Germans causing the rout and 
destruction of the SS Battalion. 

While moving across France after the 
breakthrough most of the advance re- 
connaissance was done by our raiders. 

The credit for the excellent training 
and operation of the Raiders goes to Ser- 
geant Spur, a former paratrooper. 

I sincerely believe that if all com- 
panies had Raiders as we had, there 
would be no such thing as a surprise 
attack on your MLR. 

The Raiders received no casualties 
until the battle of Hiirtgen Forest, Ger- 
many. This I attribute to their coolness, 
alertness, training and physical fitness. 

Carr. WittiaM M. Marspen. 


Should Old Acquaintance Be Forgot? 


It begins to appear that Universal 
Military Training cannot be sold to the 
Great American Ostrich until the bombs 
begin to drop—and then it’s too late. 
Enlisted Reserve Corps enlistments don’t 
come in as fast as they are needed; it’s 
all a helluva mess. Those of us who are 
interested in avoiding war by making 
the United States too tough to trifle 
with are meeting with a notable lack of 
success. If we are not warmongers we 
are tax-eaters, villains who would rob 
mothers of their children, and sadists 
who are avid for power to regiment the 
youth of America. Yes, we are fiends 
of deepest dye. As 1 understand it the 
pacifists hold that Pearl Harbor attacked 
the peaceful Japanese planes because 
Elliott Roosevelt wasn’t content to re- 
main a captain. 

I still believe, in spite of full-page ad- 
vertisements by well-financed peace 
foundations, that it’s unlikely that Joe 
Louis will ever be attacked by a smaller 
man. In this mean and nasty old world, 
the only nation safe from attack is one 
that is set up to resist attack effectively. 

If we can't have UMT, perhaps we 
can have the CMTC. Remember it? 
Thirty days’ free vacation, all expenses 
paid! There were always more + 
cants than could be accepted—and that 
in the days of the B Companies (“Tl 
B here when they go, and I'll B here 


when they come back”), and the Vet- 
erans of Future Wars. 

CMTC was good training, too. There 
was a certain amount of boondoggling, 
but there was a lot of training. CMTC 
companies went through platoon and 
company problems before the 30 days 
were gone; batteries fired problems; 
every man came out familiar to some 
extent with small arms, and had actually 
fired them. 

Reserve units trained the CMTCs, 
and received wonderful training in the 
process. Units scheduled to handle the 
camps spent the winter in preparation, 
and with a comparatively short-range 
goal in sight, keyed themselves to ef- 
fective pitch. 

A fair proportion of the CMTC can- 
didates were so impressed that they 
joined the Enlisted Reserve Corps—now, 
more than ever, a desirable effect. 

I have no figures to indicate that I 
know what I’m writing about, but it is 
my impression that aside from rations, 
the CMTC camps cost very little. Sur- 
plus stocks of uniforms and bedding 
(nothing new was ever issued), rattly 
old World War I barracks, and Class Q 
rifles were in fashion, and the boys were 
just as happy. 

It’s a damn poor substitute for UMT 
—but how about it? 

Coronet LecrEE. 


Does The Army Want Second Lieutenants? 


When we hear the radio announce- 
ments and read the long TWX’s posted 
on ROTC bulletin boards urging grad- 
uating cadets to consider seriously the 

rofession of arms, we are led to believe 
that high-quality, ambitious young off- 


cers from our colleges and universities are 
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needed and wanted in today’s Army. 

Graduating ROTC cadets are urged 
to enter upon competitive tours of duty 
to win a Regular Army commission, top 
ROTC cadets are offered direct appoint- 
ments, and almost any physically quali- 
fied male of 21 years with two years of 


college may make application {. , - 
serve commission. verything soins tp 
point to the conclusion that a 
need exists in the Army for th, 
graduate. 

But college and university 7 
graduates have not responded to 


hnite 
I} 
llege 


call, 
and there are reasons why. [ tesd ap 
article that quoted these statistic, {ro 
the Congressional Record: In th early 
part of 1949, 1,003 ROTC cade: were 


designated Distinguished Military Sty 
dents and were offered the opportunir 
to apply for a direct RA appointment to 
become effective when ther graduate 
Only about half that number indicated 
any interest, and just seven actual] 
made application. Later in the year 39) 
out of the 1,003 indicated enough inte; 
est to be included on the list submitted 
for Congressional approval. 

Does this mean the Army had 392 
new second lieutenants in 1949 in addi 
tion to the West Point graduates? |; 
certainly does not. 

What happened to the 392? Of the 
ROTC cadets at the University of Penn 
sylvania, for example, a school with a 
long ROTC history, who were desig 
nated Distinguished Military Students, 
five made application for a Regular ap 
pointment and were on the list of 392 
sent to the Senate by the Secretary of the 
Army. Of these, just one actually re 
ceived and accepted his appointment 
Three withdrew their applications, and 
the fifth, the last 1 heard, was still wait- 
ing for an answer from the Department 
of the Army. 

If this is at all typical, the handful of 
Regular Army ofheers procured under 
AR 605-7, is not worth the time and 
effort involved. Department of the Army 
procurement policy and procurement 
practice appear to be far from identical. 

But let's not be too hasty, though, in 
condemning the system by which AR 
605-7 is implemented. Here’s how it is 


supposed to work. 


At the end of the second year of the 
Advanced ROTC Course the students 
are now academic juniors), the top cadets 
in both military and academic work 
—concurrence of the dean of the school 
is also necessary—are designated Dis 
tinguished Military Students, given 4 
distinctive badge to wear, and offered 
the opportunity to apply for a Regular 
Army appointment. Those interested do 
so at that time, but must also appear be 
fore an examining board of Army officers 
personally unacquainted with the appli 
cants, and they must also be rated by 
the Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the school, the Assistant 
PMS&T in charge of the cadet’s particu 


lar branch, and a member of the civilian 
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with the applicant to give a 
tailed personal account. After 
-view has been held and the 
shre ing reports very similar to the 
new iency reports, WD AGO Form 
67-1) save been completed, the applicant 
waits or further instructions. 

if +c Department of the Army is sat- 
th the applicant's reported quali- 
gcatio °s, his name is then placed on the 
list of candidates recommended to the 
Senate for appointment as second lieu- 
renants in the Regular Army. At the 
«ame time he is advised of his tentative 
glection and directed to undergo a final 
type physical examination—all this by 
the end of the January preceding gradua- 
tion. When the Senate approves the ap- 
pointment, an “appointment kit,” com- 
rising travel orders, commission, oath 
of ofice, and other necessary instruc- 
tions, is sent to the army area headquar- 
ters in which the school is located and is 
held there pending further disposition 
of the man’s application. 

In the fifteen-day period preceding 
graduation, the ROTC Department at 
the school sends to the army area head- 
quarters a letter appointing the Distin- 
guished Military Student a _Distin- 
guished Military Graduate. By this time, 
the Department of the Army is supposed 
to have decided whether or not the ap- 
plicant is physically qualified and sent 
that information te the army area head- 
quarters. As soon as the letter appointing 
the applicant,a DMG is received from 
the ROTC Department, and the physi- 
cal examination report arrives from the 
Department of the Army, the army area 
headquarters sends the appointment kit 
to the school and there the appointment 
is ofhcially tendered. The appointment 
kit is returned to the Department of the 
Army if the applicant is either not des- 
ignated a DMG or is found physically 
disqualified, or both. 

From a mechanical point of view, the 
system is satisfactory; it is the adminis- 
tration that goes wrong. The Army, 
while protecting itself from any possible 
embarrassment that may arise from pre- 
mature or inaccurate notifications, neg 
lects to consider the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, the human element involved. 
The method of administration practically 
guarantees minimum results. 

Under the present system, an appli- 
cant can be kept waiting up to and be- 
yond the day i deidiagilon, almost until 
| July, before he receives any definite 
word that he will be appointed in the 
Regular Army. College graduates are 
ven less attracted to the competitive 
‘ program which requires a two-year 


ting period. 
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Most colleges and universities main- 
tain a placement service for their gradu- 
ates with a file of each man’s educational 
and vocational qualifications. Months 
before Commencement Day, prospective 
employers look over these files and inter- 
view the top men of the class—the very 
men the Army says it wants—and offer 
them positions upon graduation. The 
cream is siphoned off by civilian em- 
ployers long before any definite notifica- 
tion is received from the Department of 
the Army. Today’s college graduate sim- 
ply can’t wait until after graduation to 
look for a job and he can’t afford to re- 
fuse job offers made prior to graduation 
on the off-chance that he might be ap- 
pointed in the Regular Army. 

Such delay keeps many from applying 
for appointment and also from accepting 
it. The five from the University of Penn- 
sylvania sent in their applications within 
the time limits allowed, but the board 
interview, scheduled for October, was 
not held until December. The tentative 
notification of acceptance and order to 
appear for a physical examination, sched- 
uled to be received by 31 January, did 
not come until 1 April. And don’t forget 
the fifth applicant, who took his physical 
exam as directed, waited in vain for any 
notice. 

If the Army keeps lagging months be- 
hind civilian employers, what kind of 
men does the Army get? Actually, two 
kinds. In the first and smallest group 
are those who can afford to wait because 
they must have further professional 
schooling. These are men of high cali- 
ber, few of whom in the end desert their 
chosen profession for an Army career. 
The other category consists of the sec- 
ond-raters: men passed over by civilian 
employers, and men who feel that they 
couldn't do any better in civilian life 
anyhow. In general, these are the men 
against whom General Bradley warned 
us in his speech condemning the failure 
of Congress to pass a revised pay sched- 
ule. 

General Bradley has warned us against 
an army of men who regard the military 
establishment as just another way of 
making a living. Any profession, whether 
it be medicine, law, drama, or education, 
requires what is termed a “professional 
attitude,” a strong love for the special 
work. Yet the present procurement pol- 
icy is practically designed to eliminate 
those who are most likely to bring a pro- 
fessional attitude to their military duties. 

If the Army is to attract this type into 
its ranks, it must simplify, accelerate and 
humanize the administrative procedures 
that are necessarily connected with ofh- 
cer procurement. 

Lieut. Cart M. Guetzo. 








BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers 
of the U. S. Infantry Association” 
and mail to: The Secretary-Treas- 
urer, U. S. Infantry Association, 
1115 17th Street, N.W., Weshing- 
ton 6, D. C., to reach him not later 
than December 1, 1949, when the 
ballots will be opened by the Nomi- 


nating Committee. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
C1) Lt. Gen. Wade H. Haislip 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEM. 
BERS OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for Four) 

[_] Col. LeGrande A. Diller 
()*Maj. Dow S. Grones 

() Capt. Mark M. Boatner 
(] Lieut. Robert J. Lamb 


FOR RESERVE CORPS MEM- 
BER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 

C1) Maj. M. R. Kenworthy 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD 
MEMBER OF EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[]) Lt. Col. Denver W. Wilson 


SE mer eae : 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


(Name) 


(Rank & Organization ) 


(Date) 
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Money-Saving Offer — All six items on this page — only $«.0 


( | NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 
COMBAT 
FORMATIONS 
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Here is the best training aid ever devi 
overworked troop leaders. Each set of \ 
printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complet 
lecture notes avd a lesson plan of the whol 


for 
‘Ss. 
t of 
irse 


of instruction. 


Each set contains: 


- Organized lecture notes 

- Background material 

- Complete references 

- Tests for trainees 

- Suggested demonstrations 

- Everything the troop instructor needs for 
successful training. 


Available now in three important subjects: 


1. COMBAT FORMATIONS ...... $1.00 
ll. ELEMENTARY MAP READING. . .$1.00 


tha 65 afucn h.n4s's Se bb $1.00 


(A special discount of 25% to units on orders of 25 or more) 


MANUAL FOR COURTS- 
MARTIAL 1949 


The official text of the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Air Force 
Manual for Courts-Martial, which became ef- 
fective 1 February 1949, includes both of the 
prefaces which mark the only difference be- 
tween the two texts—an exact reproduction 
of the official manuals guaranteed to differ in 
no way from the original texts. 

A basic book for every officer. 

$1.65 


DRILL AND COMMAND 


A complete book on the new IDR, which 
includes not only the drill regulations and 
the conduct of military ceremonies but a long 
section on leadership and discipline. 

Indispensable for soldiers regardless of 
rank. 

Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 


(Note: Special offer includes paper- 
bound edition of this book) 


Order from 





The New Articles of War 


oy 
Cotene! Frederch Berney: Wiens 
ee ee ee 


THE NEW 
ARTICLES 
OF WAR 


By Col. Frederick 


Bernays Wiener 





Here in one single, easy-to-handle volume 
you have both the old and the new Articles 
of War set up side by side for comparison 
wherever changes have been made—so that 
you can see for yourself what the changes 
were, what they mean, how they will affect 
your administration of discipline aiid the 
Articles of War. This comparison is not con- 
tained in the Manual For Courts-Martial. 


Only $1.00 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 











—_— 
Economy Is the Word 

| years after the shooting war was 
” time for economy that everyone 
had ected, had come. Fortunately it 
wasn't the penny-pinching economy of the 
prewar years, not yet, at any rate. It might 
’ 4 ? " ‘ be 
eventually become that but so far it was the 


reasonable and sound cutting off of surplus 
fat that had accumulated during the years 
it pl ty. 

Secretary Johnson made it plain that es- 
sential defense needs would not be over- 
looked. But he also made it plain that a 
vigorous economy was also requisite. To 
Congressmen who went to the Pentagon to 
hear him explain the why and wherefores 
of his immediate reductions he said that 
there could “be no approach to a peaceful 
world unless there were [1] a sufficiency of 
defense which we will not let be impaired, 
ind [2] a vigorous economy with the de- 
fense fitting into that economy.” 

Savings. The immediate reductions 
were expected to save some $200 million in 
the first year and $500 million per year 
thereafter. 

Some 135,000 civilian employees would 
lose their jobs. Of these 41,000 were em- 
ployed by the Army, 76,000 by the Navy 
und 18,000 by the Air Force. 

Many Reserve officers on active duty 
would be returned to civilian status. 

The Army would reduce its officer 
strength by 5,787 Gmostly majors, lieuten- 
ant colonels and colonels). Actually only 
about 3,387 officers would be let out; the 
reduction of the remaining 2,400 would 
come about through retirements, resigna- 
tions and other means of natural attrition. 

[he Air Force would reduce its officer 
strength by 3,129 and the Navy by 3,157 
officers. 

Continuing Study. In order to insti- 
tute a continuing study of economy and 
eficiency in the services, Mr. Johnson ap- 
pointed a National Defense Management 
Committee and a Management Advisory 
Group. The NDMC, headed by Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney, will be the Depart 
ment of Defense’s No. 1 instrument for 
attacking waste and inefhiciency. The 
MAG, which will be directed and super- 
vised by General McNarney’s committee, 
wil be manned by personnel from a com- 
mercial business management firm, Robert 
Heller and Associates of Cleveland. The 
Heller firm has done some work for the 
\ir Force and has had other experience in 
stucying Federal government activities. 


Reassurance. In an address at the 
American Legion convention, Secretary 
lohnson reassured those who feared that 
the 


mpetus toward economy might be at 
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the cost of the professional soldier, sailor 
and airman and their weapons and equip 
ment. 

“The cost of our Armed Forces comes 
high—too high in fact—and we are deter- 
mined to cut it at the cost of about a billion 
this year,” Mr. Johnson said. “That reduc 
tion in cost I know you will be pleased to 
learn will not come at the expense of the 
men in the service. On the contrary, they 
deserve a raise, and we have urged Con 
gress to give it to them. To recruit and 
keep men of high quality they must be 
paid as adequately as possible bearing in 
mind that the kind of men we need, both 
commissioned and enlisted, can get in civil 
life salaries far in excess even of what we 
can hope to set up in our new pay sched- 
ules. 

“Nor do we plan to save money at the 
expense of quality in weapons or equip 
ment. Our planes, our ships, our tanks, 
our rifles, our radio sets—every item on our 
shopping list must be superior to what any 
other nation can put into the hands of its 
fighting forces. The goal of high quality 
weapons in the hands of high quality men, 
let me assure you, is the aim of all the pro- 
curement agencies of the Department of 
Defense. 

“We are going to make that saving, 
therefore, not on pay, not on quality of 
weapons or equipment, but by eliminating 
waste and duplication. We have declared 
war on these two enemies of efficiency and 
will wage it with vigor and determination.” 


Administrative Shifts 

The 1949 amendments to the Unifica- 
tion law resulted in the shuffling of per- 
sonnel and the appointment of new off 
cials in some important 
Department of Defense. 

The biggest job was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Omar N. Bradley to be 
the first permanent chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Gen. Eisenhower had been 
serving as temporary chairman at the 
behest of the Commander in Chief. 

To succeed Gen. Bradley as Army Chief 
of Staff, the President nominated Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, who had been Vice Chief 
of Staff under Gen. Bradley. 

Adm. Louis E. Denfeld was nominated 
to serve an additional two-year term as 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Carl A. Ilgenfritz, Pittsburgh in- 
dustrialist, was nominated to head the 
Munitions Board. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney was ap- 
pointed chairman of a new National De 
fense Management Committee. Other 
members are Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray, Under Secretary of the Navy Dan A. 
Kimball, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert. 

Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, Commander 
of the Sixth Army, was chosen to replace 


posts in the 


Gen. Jacob L. Devers as Commanding 
General of Army Field Forces when Gen. 
Devers retires on September 30. 

Gen. Thomas ‘T. Handy, Commander of 
the Fourth Army, was named Commander 
in Chief of the European Command. 

Gen. Wade H. Haislip was appointed 
Vice Chief of Staff. Lt. Gen. Matthew B 
Ridgway was appointed to Haislip’s former 
post as Deputy Chief of Staff for Adminis 
tration. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Dep 
uty Chief of Staff for Plans and Combat 
Operations, is to succeed Gen. Clark as 
Commander of Sixth Army. Maj. Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther became Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Plans and Operations. Replac 
ing him as Director of the Joint Staff is 
Rear Adm. Arthur C. Davis. 

In addition to Under Secretary Steve 
Early, the Secretary of Defense is assisted 
by three Assistant Secretaries. They are 
Paul H. Griffith, Marx Leva and Wilfred 
J. McNeil. Mr. Johnson established an 
ofice of Foreign Military Affairs with 
Mr. N. E. Halaby as its director. He also 
announced that Maj. Gen. James H 
Burns, Retired, will be his special consult 
ant on politico-military affairs. As his As 
sistant for Civil Defense Liaison, Mr 
Johnson appointed Lt. Col. Barnet W. 
Beers. 

Mr. Tracy Voorhees, who had been 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, was pro 
moted to Under Secretary, and Archibald 
S. Alexander was appointed Assistant Sec 
retary. 

Mr. Hubert E. Howard of Chicago was 
appointed Chairman of the Personnel Pol 
icy Board, replacing Mr. Thomas R. Reid of 
Baltimore, who returned to his civilian job 

All these assignments, transfers and pro 
motions meant that the new Department 
of Defense was getting set administratively 
for the long pull that would give the coun 
try security at a price it could afford to pay. 


Armed Forces Day Selected 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson an 
nounced the selection of the third Saturday 
in May as Armed Forces Day. 

Armed Forces Day unifies all armed 
services “days.” 

Army Day has been on April 6; Navy 
Day on October 27; and Air Force Day on 
September 18. 


Cross-Education 

If a nodding acquaintance with the prin 
cipal weapons and machines of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force would help unifica 
tion, the high brass was going to get it 
Secretary Johnson announced that he and 
his Under Secretary, Steve Early, the 
secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, the Chiefs of Staff of the three serv 
ices and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would all be indoctrinated by going 
for rides on a Navy aircraft carrier, an Air 
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Force B-36 bomber, and in an Army tank. 
The Defense secretary called it part of the 
“cross-education” of the high brass. 

The announcement led John G. Norris, 
an enterprising reporter of The Washing- 
ton Post, to make a survey of the top brass 
to determine what experience each had 
with the machines in question. Noteworthy 
among his findings was the discovery that 
Mr. Symington, the loyal supporter of the 
B-36, had never been up in the big ship. 

Norris polled the high command (except 
Secretary Matthews who was out of town) 
and the Post published this box score: 

Carrier Tank B-36 


Sec. Johnson No No No 
Und. Sec. Early Yes Yes No 
Gen. Bradley No Yes No 
Gen. Collins Yes Yes No 
Adm. Denfeld Yes No No 
Gen. Vandenberg No No Yes 
Sec. Gray No Yes No 
Sec. Symington No No No 


Exercise Miki 

Nearly 40,000 members of the Armed 
Forces will engage in Exercise Miki, a joint 
operation designed to dislodge an “aggres- 
sor” force from the Hawaiian Islands. 

In carly October the invasion forces, 
commanded by Vice Adm. Gerald F. 
Bogan, will board nearly 100 ships near 
San Diego for a final rehearsal before 
launching the major operation against 
Oahu. 

Soldiers at Fort Lewis are learning to 
scrambie up and down landing nets, while 
Navy and Marine Corps officers and en- 
listed men are working with members of 
the 2d Infantry Division in planning de- 
tails of the amphibious operation. The 2d 
will form the bulk of the amphibious 
troops under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Harry J]. Collins. 

Additional units of specialized troops 
will be drawn from Army organizations 
throughout the country. 


PX-Commissary Regulations 

New regulations governing the opera- 
tion of post exchanges, ship’s stores and 
commissaries will consist of two separate 
directives, “Armed Services Exchange Reg- 
ulations” which will apply to exchanges 
and stores within the U.S., and “Armed 
Services Commissary Store Regulations,” 
applicable to commissaries everywhere. 

The regulations will necessitate consid- 
erable curtailment in the scope of sales 
store activities. They provide that com- 
missaries located in areas where commercial 
facilities are convenient, with reasonable 
prices, be closed not later than January 1, 
1950. 

Designations will be changed to “Army 
Exchanges,” “Navy Exchanges,” “Air Force 
Exchanges” and “Marine Corps Ex- 
changes.” 

Requirement for collection of the Fed- 
eral Excise Tax on so-called luxury items 
became effective August 1, 1949. 

U.S. sales stores provided approximately 
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Conventions 


The information in the following 
list of scheduled conventions and re- 
unions of division associations was 
furnished by the associations listed. 

90th Inf. Div. at Tulsa, Okla., 

Nov. 4-6. Write Mr. Joe T. 
Parkinson, Akdar Bldg., 215 
W. 4th St., Tulsa 3, Okla. 
517th Par. Com. Team at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 11-12. Write 
Mr. Charles J. Hillsdale, 5411 
N. Campbell St., Chicago, Ill. 











$15% million for welfare and recreational 
purposes in the Armed Services in 1948. 
Stores outside the U.S. produced a like 
fund. To the extent that profits are cur- 
tailed under the new regulations, welfare 
and recreational programs and facilities 
must necessarily be curtailed proportion- 
ately. 

The new Exchange Regulations include 
the following provisions: 

(1) A single list of authorized patrons. 

(2) Exchanges will be authorized to 
operate a standard list of facilities such as 
barber shops, cobbler shops, etc. 

(3) The list of items authorized for 
sale will be standard, and will be con- 
siderably curtailed. 

(4) Grocery sections may be operated 
by exchanges only when commercial facili- 
ties are not available or when other factors 
make it necessary. Only the Secretary of 
the Department concerned may authorize 
operation of grocery departments. 

(5) The special order system will be 
abolished October 1. 

(6) A special sales slip will be issued 
for single items costing $5.00 or more. The 
purchaser will be required to sign this, 
certifying that the item is for his individual 
use, or for use as a bona fide gift. 

(7) Stores must be self-sustaining with 
respect to payment of salaries, purchase of 
operating equipment, and the cost of utili- 
ties furnished by the Government. 

(8) The regulations will become effec- 
tive October 1, 1949, except provisions 
relating to redesignation as “exchanges”; 
the list of authorized items, which will be 
published as soon as practicable; and the 
provision relating to the excise tax on lux- 
ury items. 


Communications-Electronics Head 

Maj. Gen. Harold M. McClelland, Air 
Force, was named Director of Communi- 
cations-Electronics of the Department of 
Defense. 

The post was new, having beer estab- 
lished within the Department of Defense, 
under the direction and control of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to insure maximum 
economy and efficiency of military com- 
munications. 

As Director of Communications-Elec- 
tronics, Gen. McClelland will be chairman 
of the Joint Communications-Electronics 


——. 


Committee which consists of the « 


Mun) 
cations chiefs of the three military eryicg, 
They will continue as member: of thy 


committee. 

Secretary Johnson’s directive se ing up 
the Office of Director of Commun «ations. 
Electronics states that the Direc: - shal) 
have no other duties except those «signed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and + sat the 
Directorship shall be rotated among the 
three services, normally every two years 
The Director will be assisted by tw 
from each service, and additional o! 
provided by the Joint Chiefs of Sta‘ 

As Director, Gen. McClelland, unde; 
the authority and direction of the Join 
Chiefs of Staff and with the advice of the 
Joint Communications-Electronics Commit 
tee, will be responsible for: 

Establishment and control of gener! 
policies, standards, and programs for the 
joint communications-electronics activities 
of the armed services. 

General supervision over «administratio: 
and utilization of personnel and facilities 
of the communications-electronics activities 
of the armed services. 

Implementation of approved plans, poli 
cies, and doctrines in this field. 

Coordination with the Director, Armed 
Forces Security Agency, of all matters per 
taining to security of communications of 
the military services. 

Studies to integrate and coordinate the 
point-to-point wire, radio, and telephone 
facilities of the services. 


Schools Open 

The National War College and th 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
both at Fort Lesley J. McNair, opened 
their fall terms. 

The War College reported an enroll 
ment of 114, consisting of 31 Army off 
cers, 31 Air Force officers, 30 Naval of 
ficers, 1 Coast Guard officer, 17 State De 
partment officials, and 1 official each from 
the Treasury Department, Bureau of the 
Budget, Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Industrial College reported the en 
rollment of 45 Army officers, 27 Naval 
officers, 40 Air Force officers, and 3 Marine 
Corps officers. It also opened its doors for 
the first time to civilian officials of the gov- 
ernment, six of whom are enrolled. They 
represent the Nati~nal Security Resources 
Board, and the Deyartments of the Interior 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Army. 


ficers 
eTs as 


ARMY—AIR FORCE 


Joint Parole Board 

The Army and Air Force announced the 
formation of a joint clemency and parole 
board which would review periodically sen 
tences pronounced by courts-martia! anc 
recommend uniform parole and clemenc 
policies. The board will consist of three 
persons, one Army and one Air Force off 
cer and a civilian penologist, who will be 
the chairman. 
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,endations of the board will go 
h retary of the service involved in 


1 ird replaces the Army’s clemency 
and e board which was formed in 


1945, oda similar Air Force board which 
d early in 1949. 


AIR FORCE—NAVY 


Pilot swap 

The Defense Department announced 
that the Navy and Air Force will start a 
pilot exchange program, to promote better 
understanding and to train each in flying 


the other’s planes. Twenty-five pilots, 
ranging in rank from first lieutenant and 
lieutenant (j.g.) to major and lieutenant 


ond lieutenant commander, will be ex- 
changed for a year. 


ARMY 


Orientation in Atomic Energy 

The orientation course on all military 
phases of atomic energy being given com- 
manders and staff officers of Army com- 
mands in the United States and overseas 
sre conducted by Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project teams composed of Army, 
Navy and Air Force officers who are spe- 
cialists in the field of atomic energy. 

The orientation courses, which began in 
August, will be completed in December 
These include six Army Areas in this 
country and six overseas commands. 

Subjects of study include: Organization 
and Military Application of Atomic En- 
ergy, Atomic Bomb Effects, Medical As- 
pects of Atomic Explosions, Radiological 
Defense and Radiological Defense Logis- 
tics, and Atomic Power Development. 
Conducted in two sessions of three and 
one-half hours each for a total of seven 
hours, the course will be given over a two 


day period. 








Career Promotion Tests Coming 
The Army announced normal opening 

and closing dates for the submission of ap- 

plications to take the first round of promo- 
tion examinations under the newly opened 
combat career fields, as follows: 

Infantry: Examinations scheduled for first 
week of December 1949: Applications 
from September 6 to October 20. 

Armored Cavalry: Examinations scheduled 
for second week of December 194°: Ap- 
plications from September 12 to October 
26. 

Artillery: Examinations scheduled for sec- 
ond and third weeks of January 1950: 
Applications from October 5 to Novem- 
ber 21. 
lime in grade and/or time in service for 

determining eligibility to take these exami- 

ations will be computed as of February 1, 

1950, rather than as of the announced date 

of examination. 
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The Army also announced that individ- 
uals whose latest efficiency report score, in- 
cluding any special report submitted, is 61 
or lower, will be ineligible for promotion. 

Such a low efficiency report score would 
require mandatory reclassification proceed- 
ings. It was not considered desirable that 
an individual subject to reclassification 
should at the same time be eligible to 
compete for promotion. 

A standard qualifying score of 900 will 
be required in any examination taken for 
lateral transfer qualification, or qualifica- 
tion as a result of reclassification proceed- 
ings, it was announced. 

A qualifying score of 1,000 has been 
established for promotion to grade four of 
individuals with 12 months in grade five or 
30 months of total service. Any soldier 
with proper time in grade or time in serv- 
ice, who attains this composite score will be 
eligible for promotion to grade four. 


New Chief of Special Services 

Maj. Gen. Thomas W. I lerren became 
Chief of Special Services succeeding Maj. 
Gen. Russel B. Reynolds who retired from 
the Army. 

General Herren had been serving as 
Acting Chief of Special Services since 
returning from the Far East Command 
where he was Assistant Division Com- 
mander, Ist Cavalry Division. Previously 
he was assigned to Headquarters U.S. 
Army Forces, Pacific, as Chief of Staff. 
From November 26, 1945, until he went 
to the Pacific in July 1946, he was Acting 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Fourth Army Head 
quarters, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Former Officers Become Plebes 

In the new class at the Military Academy 
are one first lieutenant, ten second lieu- 
tenants, and one flight officer. These ofh- 
cers resigned their commissions and will 
take the same four-year course as the 713 
other young men who entered the Academy 
with them. Altogether 230 of the new class 
had previous military service. 


WAC Basic Increased 

The Army increased basic training for 
enlisted WACs from 8 to 13 weeks, in a 
move designed to bring WAC training 
more in line with the 14-week course given 
men. Added were courses in weapons dem- 
onstration and outdoor field living prob- 
lems. 


INFANTRY 


Infantry in Battle 

The soundest book on infantry combat 
ever published was Infantry in Battle, 
written and edited in the early 1930s at 
the Infantry School under the direction of 
then Lieut. Col. George C. Marshall. The 
basic material of the book was the firsthand 
combat experiences of hundreds of World 
War I soldiers, Allied and enemy. 

A similar book covering World War II 
experiences is being planned by Maj. Gen. 


Withers A. Burress, Commanding General 
of the Infantry Center at Fort Benning. 
Supporting the school in its venture is the 
Historical Division of the Army's General 
Staff under the direction of Maj. Gen 
Orlando Ward. The Infantry Association 
and the INFanrry JourNAL have also 
pledged every aid. 

First job is the collection of infantry bat 
tle experiences. The Infantry Center urges 
every soldier who thinks he may have had 
an experience that illustrates a worth-while 
lesson in infantry combat to write it down 
and send it to the Secretary, The Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., before the first 
of the year. Contributors needs not worry 
about the quality, of their writing; the im- 
portant thing is the story and its lessons. 
All narratives will be edited and rewritten 
in order that the book will be uniform in 
style. Narratives that portray unsuccessful 
operations are as desired as successful ones 
If you wish you may send your narrative to 
The Editor, the INFANTRY JouRNAL, who 
will forward it to The Infantry School. 

The Journat also learned that similar 
volumes are being planned on armor and 
artillery by the Armored and Artillery 
Centers respectively. 


ARMORED CAVALRY 
Black Magic 


It was more black magic than planes 
and panzers that won Hitler his great blitz 
victories of 1939-1941, Garrett Underhill 
maintained in the Armored Cavalry Jour 
nal. 

Checking postwar statistics, Underhill 
produces some surprising figures. The 
Nazis had 2,800 tanks, which were gen- 
erally out-gunned and out-armored by 
France’s 3,600 during the blitz of May 
June, 1940. During the summer of 1941 
the Russians not only vastly outnumbered 
the Nazis, but the 2,000 German mediums 
were up against some very superior Red 
tanks. But, just as the Germans lost only 
300 tanks cleaning up 4,500 Allied tanks 
in the 1940 blitz, so, in inflicting a loss of 
about 17,500 Russian tanks, the Germans 
lost but 500 through September 1941. 

How did the Americans fare against the 
Nazis? “The American military, the politi- 
cal leaders, and the public all drew quite 
false conclusions from the early German 
successes.” Attributing victory to matériel 
rather than tactics and technique, the Allies 
smashed into Germany in 1944-1945 with 
25 armored divisions among the total of 91. 
The Germans had then no more than 33 
panzer divisions among their 300, most of 
them on the Eastern front. 

“It is immediately apparent from a study 
of the prime German ground shock weapon 
that Hitler didn’t win material superiority 
either quantitatively or qualitatively . 
by black magic [but by knowing] how to 
get the most out of the fighting man.. . 
The study of German armor gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the need to study foreign 
military publications, both official and pri- 
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vate. It demonstrates conclusively that the 
most outstanding military ideas seldom 
originate in the studies stamped Secret; 
that, like as not, they appear first in the 
military press.” 

With these thoughts as a springboard, 
Underhill launched into an interesting and 
highly instructive examination of German 
armor and armored doctrine. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 








Divisions Complete Organization 
Thirteen National Guard divisions—12 
infantry and one armored—have completed 
organization of all their 110 component 
units under new Tables of Organization, 
the National Guard Bureau announced. 

One unit short of complete organization 
are two other infantry divisions—the 39th 
of Louisiana and Arkansas and the 49th of 
California. Four additional infantry divi 
sions are short two units. They are the 
26th of Massachusetts, the 41st of Oregon 
and Washington, the 40th of California 
and the 48th of Georgia and Florida. 

The remaining eight National Guard di 
visions have organized a total of 810 or 92 
per cent of their 880 component units. 
Divisional organization as a whole has 
reached 97 per cent with 2,888 of the 
2,970 units federally recognized. 

The 13 divisions completely organized 
include: the 43d Infantry Division of Con 
necticut, Rhode Island and Vermont; the 
42d and 27th Divisions of New York; the 
47th of Minnesota and North Dakota; the 
37th of Ohio; the 39th of Indiana; the 3 Ist 
of Alabama and Mississippi; the 45th of 
Oklahoma; the 44th and 33d Divisions of 
Illinois; the 28th of Pennsylvania; the 51st 
of Florida and South Carolina and the 50th 
Armored Division of New Jersey. 


Recruiting Campaign Opens 

The National Guard reached a peak 
peacetime strength of 360,101 as of August 
15, and began in September a recruiting 
campaign to obtain 45,000 more. Success 
of the month-long drive will enable the 
Guard to attain its objective of 399,500 
during the current fiscal year.” 

This “Get in the Guard” campaign is the 
second of its kind since reorganization in 
1946. During that time, the Guard has 
doubled average prewar strength, com 
pletely organizing the Air Guard and reach 
ing 85% of its goal in Army unit organiza 
tion. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Logistical Units Organized 


Organization of a small number of logis 
tical headquarters units designed to meet 
mobilization needs is being planned. Head 
quarters of this type will coordinate the 
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furnishing of supplies, transportation and 
other services required in combat areas. 

Most of the units are to be formed in the 
ORC and will be composed of both Reserve 
officers and enlisted men. Units will be 
allocated to the six Army Areas and will 
undergo active training programs. 

The new plans will bring into being for 
the first time organized headquarters set up 
for the purpose of coordinating Army serv- 
ice operations. Combat arms have long 
worked together as a team, with the head 
quarters of divisions, corps and armies 
coordinating their activities. The head 
quarters units now being planned will.con 
trol the many unified service activities 
needed in combat and help to provide more 
efhcient support to the combat soldier. 

The new logistical headquarters will be 
of three sizes, depending upon the person 
nel strength of the combat forces being 
supported. The largest size is to be staffed 
by approximately 200 officers along with 
enlisted support. 

Members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps have been helping to prepare for the 
new units by testing out a similar organi- 
zation called a “Logistical Division.” The 
present ORC program includes a number 
of these divisions as training units for 
reservists. Experience gained in the opera 
tion of the Logistical Divisions during train 
ing will be used as a guide in preparing 
plans for the headquarters units. Contem- 
plated new units will be organized from 
existing Logistical Training Divisions of 
the ORC. Those selected for the mobiliza 
tion troop basis will be reorganized under 
the new plan upon being notified of the 
assignment. 

Reorganization under the new tables of 
organization and equipment of the many 
Logistical Training Divisions excess to 
those to be included in the troop basis will 
not be effected until completion of the 
current training program. 


AIR FORCE 


Guided Missile For B-36 


A guided missile for use of the B-36 air- 
plane in protecting itself against jet fighters 
is in the works, Dr. Carl T. Compton 
chairman of the Defense Department Re- 
search and Development Board revealed. 

Dr. Compton said his board is super 
vising research on four classes of guided 
missilesy including an air-to-air missile, 
which he said “may well become the prin 
cipal artillery of air combat.” 

He acknowledged that the speed of jet 
fighters gives them an advantage over the 
larger and slower bombers. “But if the 
bombers are armed with missiles which can 
be launched against these fighters at con- 
siderable range, and if the missiles auto- 
matically steer themselves toward the at. 
tacking fighter and explode a powerful 
warhead at contact or in close vicinity, 








then again we have an improve 
measure to protect the bomber ; 
improved attack,” Dr. Compton 

“This is of great importance 1. us,” }, 
added, “since long-range bomb: a, 
very significant element in ou 
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Selection Board for Colon: 
An Air Force selection board ene 
to recommend officers for promoti: 


manent grade of colonel. The | wil 
review the records of approxim 52 
officers. Eligibility covers all px 
grade lieutenant colonels with dat: 
before July 2, 1948, who will have com 
pleted 14 years of promotion list servic 
before January 1, 1950. 


New Recon HQ 

The Air Force announced a plan to es 
tablish the strategic reconnaissance head 
quarters at Barksdale AFB, Shreveport, |. 
The move will send Air Training Com 
mand HQ to Scott AFB, Ill.; the 47th 
Bomber Wing to Langley AFB, Va.; and 
the 350th Pilot Training Wing and the 
Air Force Instrument School to other in 
stallations. 

Moving to Barksdale will be Headquar 
ters of the 311th Air Division, the 30]s 
Bomb Wing, the 91st Strategic Reconnais 
sance Wing, and two squadrons of the 
55th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing. The 
30st and 91st are to use the B-47 and 
RB-47, respectively. 

The transfers will permit use of facilities 
at Barksdale for handling high-priority com 
bat units rather than support-type activities 
and will make possible the consolidation at 
the base of reconnaissance units capable o! 
providing the photographic and mapping 
requirements of the Air Force’s strategic 
bombing mission. 


Military Future of the Helicopter 

Igor Sikorsky, who, as one of the earliest 
manufacturers of both airplanes and heli 
copters should certainly speak with author 
ity, maintains that helicopters are the least 
limited of all vehicles. 

Analyzing the military use of the heli 
copter in the Marine Corps Gazette, Sikor 
sky points out that ships are limited to 
water, motor vehicles (including tanks) t 
reasonable terrain, and that airplanes are 
free in the air but call for special fields and 
must operate at certain speeds. 

Sikorsky believes the most practical typ: 
of helicopter will be a reasonably slow on 
operating between 100 and 150 mph, car 
rying around 25,000 pounds, jet-propelled 
for short distances but engine driven for 
long ranges. A combined helicopter-plane 
reaching speeds of 400 mph is feasible, but 
it will probably be limited to special uses 

The chief military uses of the helicopte! 
will be for communication, observation and 
fire control, rescue and evacuation, and 
perhaps most importantly, for landing op 
erations. This last use of the helicopter 


discussed further by Lt. Roy L. Anderson 
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ted upon in a picture story in 
re of the Marine Corps Gazette. 


‘trata Studies 
Force, using Navy Aerobee 
| launch a two-year study of the 
75 miles above the earth. The 
ted will be used in evolving the 
uided missiles, in studies to de- 
relation between solar activity 
er changes, and as basic atmos- 
rmation to be used in the guided 
:; ogram. 
T] robee is 20 feet long and a little 
t in diameter, with three stabiliz 
Propelled by liquid fuel, it can 
reach altitude of more than 75 miles 
nd has attained a speed of nearly 3,000 
will carry electronic recording in 
struments, weighing 200 pounds, which 
be released at the zenith of the rocket’s 





NAVY 


Antarctic Expedition Frozen 

The Navy, for reasons of economy, can- 
elled plans for its “Operation High Jump 
li,” proposed expedition to the Antarctic 

Earlier reports had it that Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd would lead an expedition 
{ eight ships and 3,500 men to the Ant- 
rctic for the purpose of charting and map- 
ping vast areas lying south of Africa 
toward Australia and South America. 





‘No’ on General Staff 

The United Press reported that the 
Navy's General Board had answered with 
in “emphatic ‘no’,” to the question as to 
whether the Navy should adopt a General 
Staff system, similar to the Army’s. 

The rejection of the proposal was in an 
oficial report to Secretary of the Navy 
Matthews, the United Press report said. It 
further said that “Navy sources” regarded 
the proposal as an Army-Air Force plan to 
bring the Navy under control of the serv 
Ices, 

The General Board’s objections to the 
General Staff system were reported in these 
quotations, said to be from the official re 
port 

“Under a general staff system officers 
strive for positions under the General Staff 
Corps, whereas under the Navy system ofh- 
cers strive for command at sea.” 

Responsible leaders in the Navy are 
without exception opposed to the establish- 
ment of a general staff system in the Navy. 
1¢ present organization within the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations closely 
resembles the Army General Staff organi- 


€ 
} 


zat However, the Navy system which 
segregates ‘producer logistics’ from ‘con- 
sumer logistics’ with the existing arrange- 
ments for coordination by the Chief of 
= Operations, is considered more flexi- 
it 


d superior to the general staff system 
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and results in a high degree of civilian 
participation in Navy affairs.” 


Sea Eyes 

Officers witnessed a demonstration of a 
newly developed device believed likely to 
revolutionize marine navigation. At Hamp 
ton, Va., the officers saw a model ship 
follow on the “raydist plotting board” pre 
cisely the same course being made by the 
Old Point Comfort-to-Norfolk ferry. 

It operates as follows: 

A small radio transmitter installed on 
the full-size vessel sends a signal to re 
ceivers on shore to fix the ship’s exact posi- 
tion; instruments known as servo mecha- 
nisms pick up the data of the shore 
receivers, then move the model ship by 
means of steel tapes. By watching the ma 
neuvers of the model on the chart, an 
observer on shore can follow the exact 
course of a ship miles away with almost 
complete accuracy. By the same means, 
the master of a vessel at sea can observe 
each movement of his ship and know what 
is happening moment by moment. 

The plotting board is expected to be use 
ful in general navigation safety, oil ex 
ploration, hydrographic surveys, and river 
and channel charting. 


Computer Supplement 

The Navy tested a multiplication chart 
which would save thousands of dollars in 
time now spent in computing payrolls and 
other administrative and tactical imultipli 
cation operations. The chart contains nine 
blocks of figures by which it is possible to 
multiply any two numbers of unlimited 
digits. It is designed to augment mechani 
cal computers. There is a possibility of 
adoption throughout the Department of 
Defense. 


Enlistment Periods Revised 

The Navy discontinued three-year en 
listments, adopted under its postwar accel 
eration program, and reverted to its peace 
time custom of enlisting men for four- or 
six-year periods. 


MARINE CORPS 
Mechanized Amphibious Attack 


Airborne enthusiasts can dream of the 
future potentialities of the airborne-mecha- 
nized attack. But the fully mechanized 
landing force is today a practical organiza 
tion, according to Lieut. Col. Arthur J. 
Stuart in the Marine Corps Gazette. 

In examining present tactics and tech 
nique, Col. Stuart emphasizes that total 
mechanization is essential. Any dismounted 
elements slow the whole force, and any 
unarmored elements jeopardize the balance 
and effectiveness of the whole force. Any 
compromise or hedging will cause certain 
and costly failures. The mechanized attack 
must be boldly and determinedly executed. 
The complexity of a mechanized amphibi 
ous attack demands that all ranks of all 
arms must be intensively trained, and that 


units be thoroughly familiar with each 
other. 

The first landing wave should consist of 
medium and heavy amphibian tanks, hea 
ily gunned, and accompanied by amphibian 
tank dozers, flame throwers, and obstacle 
clearing units. 
contain mechanized infantry and engineers 
for close support of the tanks. Artillery 


should come in as soon as possible. Addi 


The second wave would 


tional waves would be much the same as 
those used in World War II. 

Though he bases his discussion on cur 
rent equipment, Col. Stuart advocates im 
proved matériel. Better tank flotation de 
vices for greater speed and maneuverability. 
a completely new armored amphibian car 
rier to replace the improvised amphibian 
tractor, a world-beating heavy tank, im 
proved mine clearing equipment, better and 
quicker logistical support, and a system of 
bulk fuel delivery ashore are some of th« 
changes suggested. 

The mechanized amphibious and _ thx 
airborne attack are complementary. The 
amphibious attack, of lesser strategic mo 
bility, has the advantage of being able to 
land heavy units capable of defeating bal 
anced hostile ground units. This capability 
to land heavy weapons must be fully devel 
oped and exploited if the amphibious attack 
is to retain its primary usefulness, for the 
airborne attack will always be able to exe 
cute far better the light and heavy infantry 
missions of tomorrow. 

Some matériel aspects of amphibian 
tanks are covered by Col. Robert H. Wil 
liams, who compares British and American 
equipment, and discusses various combi 
nations of tactics and matériel. 


WORLD WAR II 


Coastwatchers 

Peculiar to the Pacific theater were the 
Without benefit of the 
cloak and dagger atmosphere common to 
other theaters, the coastwatchers fought and 
frequently died in anonymity. 

The story of how the coastwatchers grew 
out of Australian needs in World War I, 
and how they operated in World War II 
is told by Lt. Col. Robert C. Burns in the 
Marine Corps Gazette. Staffed by mis 
sionaries, government workers, planters and 
later by natives, the value of coastwatching 
was proved in the South Pacific, and re 
emphasized by the troubles the Americans 
had when the Japanese struck at the Philip 
pines, where there was no prepared intel 
ligence network. 








coastwatchers. 


The account goes into considerable de 
tail, and reveals an extremely interesting 
story of the recent war. 

Additional sidelights on coastwatchers, 
and the wonderful work they did rescuing 
and aiding Allied troops, is given by Maj. 
John L. Zimmerman, USMCR, in the US. 


Naval Institute Proceedings. 
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“Knickbocker Gray” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Congratulations on publishing the poems 
by Knickerbocker Gray in the September 
issue. To me they reflected the moods of 
the fighting soldier accurately. 

Ricumonp Buue. 
7 y y 
No Artists, Please 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Stick to photographs for covers. When 
you commission an artist to draw a cover 
for The JouRNAL, you are inviting the 
propagation of errors in details of uniforms 
ind equipment, and in tactics. 

Photographs don’t lie. 

Lr. Cor. Cann. 
» Figures don’t lie either but lots of people 
make mistakes in figuring. If Col. Can- 

did will inspect say a hundred Signal 


Corps photographs of American soldiers 
in W orld War II, we venture the opinion 
that he'll find something that violates 
regulations in 99 and 44/100s of them. 


¢ q of 
Company and Platoon Stuff 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


The cover of the September issue was all 
right, although I suspect some of the purists 
might find fault with minor points. And so 
was the article on marching fire which the 
cover was supposed to illustrate—I suppose, 
though you don’t say so. 

The article on marching fire—or attack 
hre as the book has it—is in line with what 
seems to be the reestablishment of the old 
Journat policy of providing its readers 
with down-to-earth pieces on Infantry tac- 
tics and equipment. 

No one could possibly object to an oc- 
casional article on high-level strategy or 
even on the theory of leadership which gets 
away from the practical and into the psy- 
chological or metaphysical. But if most of 
your readers are like myself, we want 
plent of the company and platoon level 
stuf 


Capt. PRracTICAL. 
v 7 7 
More Dope From the Schools 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


My beef about the news section is that 
it is too high level. How about some news 
item: on what is going on at Benning, Sill, 
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Riley and the other schools—and what 
Field Forces at Monroe is thinking about. 
But for Pete’s sake don’t tell us that 
“Gen. Traveller and party just completed 
a 4,000-mile inspection tour of Field 
Forces units in Upper Silesia” or that the 
“Commanding General of the Vulgarian 
Army, who is visiting the U.S., was feted 
at a garden party by the CG of Fort Silly.” 
Nope. Tell us about the work being done 
at the schools and by Hq. AFF. Leave the 
reports of tours and social affairs to them 
who think it important. 
Mayor MastiFr. 
>» Never fear, Major. No social notes or 
reports of the customary comings and 
oings of the brass will appear in The 
Sonieea: But until The Journat can 
afford to have a man make regular visits 
to the schools and big headquarters it 
doesn’t seem possible for us to get the 
kind of material! we want from them 
with any consistency. And this. isn’t 
meant as a reflection on the PIO at those 
laces, either, or on the Commandants. 
he material The Journat wants is 
unique and the sources are the officers 
of the staffs and sections who are actu- 
ally doing the work. And they are so 
busy they rarely find time to write re 
ports and get them cleared for The Jour- 
NAL. 

Readers should also remember that a 
good deal of new development work has 
to remain classified these days, especially 
while in the working stage. 


’ 1 of 
MOS and the Soul of the Army 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have just read an excellent cerebration 
on the MOS system by Patrick Campbell 
in the June issue of the INFANTRY Joun- 
NAL. I would like to add a thought of my 
own on the Army as a team. 

I believe that men, in or out of the army, 
function as a team, not because of their 
technical knowledge, but rather as a result 
of their personal knowledge of one another. 
Man is too faulty a part to be interchanged 





When you move send The JOURNAL 
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promptly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 
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Circulation Manager 
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at will in any machine of similar manu- 
facture. He has to be handmade to fit each 
machine he is placed in. Just as handmade 
items take more time and care to produce 
than mass-produced items, so does the 
hand-fitting of a man into an organization 
take more time than the insertion of a mass 
produced MOS number. 

Presumably the MOS system has cor 
rected the waste of time involved in hand 
fitting a man. That the system is relatively 
effective in providing a unit with a man 
bearing the proper number, I will readily 
admit, but to what advantage I'm at a loss 
to say. The man still has to be hand-fitted 
after he arrives. This is not, however, the 
biggest fault of the MOS system. It is the 
outgrowths of the system itself that cause 
the most trouble. 

The multitude of schemes and policies, 
presumably based on the practicability of 
the MOS system, which move enlisted men 
from unit to unit all add up, it is my belief, 
to the biggest mistake the Army has made 
in its recent history. Men are often moved 
so fast that they can’t be hand-fitted into 
organizations, that they can’t make fast 
personal relationships with their comrades 
and that they can’t gain the feeling of con 
fidence in themselves and their unit which 
comes from knowing the men they work 
with. By placing the individual man and 
his technical abilities above the need of the 
small unit for a sound personal relationship 
among its members, the system blights th: 
very soul of the Army. 

Perhaps a little more confidence in the 
personal integrity and the capability of the 
company commander to hand-make a group 
of men into an effective organization might 
regain for us our soul. 

Lr. Joun Kennetu Papen, Jr 
517th FA Bn. 
APO 178-A, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Clothing Allowance Means Costly 
Work 


lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


I have just finished reading Special 
Regulations 32-20-1 and then watched the 
supply sergeant of my little detachment 
requisition clothing for one man. 

First the sergeant went through five 
supply catalogs to get the stock numbers, 
then through five pricing guides to get 
prices. He then made up five requisitions, 
each in triplicate. The nomenclature of 
nearly all the items on the form required 
“additional remarks.” 

Total elapsed time: three 
twenty minutes. This was just a requisi 
tion and one for clothing only. No draw 
ing, no accounting, no settlement. 

I wonder if the authors and approvers of 
paragraph 4 of SR 32-20-1 realized that 
for every dollar saved by the clothing al 
lowance at least three dollars and it’s my 
guess ten will be spent in administering it 

Cot. E. B. Crasrir 
Washington Nat’l. Guard Instr. Group 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 
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New Light on Hitler and Mussolini 


CIANO: 1937-38 Capelli, 1948. 330 
Pave s; $3.00 
CIANO: Dretomatic Papers. Edited 


by Malcolm Muggeridge. Odham’s, 
1948. 490 Pages; $4.00. 

COMMANDO SUPREMO: Diano 
1940-43. By General Cavallero 
Capelli, 1948. 463 Pages; $4.00. 

DEUX DICTATEURS FACE A 
FACE: Rome-Berttn, 1939-1943. By 
Alfriori. Editions du Cheval Aile, 
1948. 367 Pages; $4.00. 

BERLINO: Ampasctiata p'ITa.ta, 
1939-43. By Leonardo Simoni. Mig 
liavesi, 1946. 418 Pages; $2.00. 


THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS: A His 
PORY Ol THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
Viussotint AND Hrrier. By Eliza 


beth Wiskemann. Oxford University 
1949. 376 Pages; Illustrated: 
Index; $5.00 


Press, 


When Count Ciano’s famous diaries 
were published shortly after the war, the 
picture they unrolled appeared so fan 
tastic that their authenticity was seri 
ously questioned. Since then a stream of 
reminiscence and _ recrimination has 
flowed from Italy but has not produced 
anything remotely comparable until re 
cently 

Ciano’s own diaries from August 1937 
to the end of 1938 are the most impor 
\t one time believed to be 


lost, they do not have the dramatic ten 


tant ot these. 


sion of his later diaries but surpass them 
in insight and interest. The Spanish 
Civil War, which Mussolini sustained 
through a series of perfidies, is here re- 
vealed with the triumph over the British 
and French opponents. The growth of 
Hitler's power drove them to seek an 
agreement with him. The crisis of the 
Anschluss was followed by the British 
Italian agreement and the vain fishing 
of the French for a parallel arrangement. 
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\nd when Hitler's drive against Czecho 
slovakia brought a worse crisis, it was 
Mussolini at the request of the Western 
Powers and in harmony with his dicta 
torial colleague, who brought about the 
relief at Munich, so that for a few brief 
hours he could in truth believe himself 
the arbiter of Europe. 

Yet Ciano, without realizing it, pre 
served the rifts in the foundations. We 
see in his diaries Mussolini’s steady loss 
of influence over his slippery partner 
along with his ever-increasing reliance 
upon him; his constant vacillations both 
over Spain and Austria, imperfectly cov- 
ered up by sudden outbursts of energy; 
and above all, his amazing romantic il 
lusions side by side with an extreme 
cynical realism. Ciano began his diary 
with an apology for its inevitable defects 
to the reader, and regarded it rather as a 
work of art than as a potential instru 
ment of political blackmail or financial 
speculation. He was full of illusions 
ibout the future of his country and the 
wisdom of his father-in-law. 

Ciano’s diplomatic papers contain a 
selection which he deposited in safekeep 
ing in Lisbon. The contempt in which 
both Mussolini and Hitler held their 
opponents is evident here. 

Count Ugo Cavallero’s diaries lack 
the insolent wit of Ciano’s. Like those 
of his “opposite number,” Jodl, they are 
mere jottings without pretense of mir 
roring the thoughts of their authors. 
But, as Chief of the Commando Su 
premo, Cavallero was, in 1941 and 1942, 
next to Mussolini himself and Ciano, 
the central figure in the Italian war 
machinery. He gives much space to per 
sonal frictions—within the Italian ranks, 
between the Italian commanders in 
North Africa and Rommel, and between 
Kesselring and Rommel. And behind 
these the great strategic issues appear 
with remarkable clearness: the over 
whelming importance of the transporta- 





tion problem to the Italians . 
significance of Malta; the im FF) 
Alamein. 

Dino Alfiori, the Italian Arm» ssado; 
at Berlin from May 1940 to ¢ I 
Mussolini, also was not an o i 
personality. His reminiscen howe 
him a man exasperating, pon 


efhcient. Yet he knew both li 
and Ciano well and his eyew Sa 
counts of key meetings are imp: ant : 
history. 

Michele Lauza, under the pe nap 


+. ° . i ‘ae 
Leonardo Simoni, has publish 


sections of the diary he kept at the Ber] 


Embassy from October 1929 to Septem 
ber 1943. He reveals himself an intel] 
gent and well informed but sentiment, 
observer. His book is particula: 
able for its comments on the trends 
thought in the German General Staff 

Finally, there is the ambitious effor 
of Elizabeth Wiskemann to pull all th 
strands together into a comprehensiy 
picture of the Axis. She has consulted 
a number of hitherto inaccessible 
sources, in particular the full Hitler 
Mussolini correspondence, and quot: 
from many unpublished letters. Further 
she gives much personal informatio: 
from former members of the Berlin Em 
bassy and other historical figures. Th 
greater part is concentrated upon the 
early relations between the two dictators 
And she presents Hitler as a diabolic 
mixture of Nietzsche and geopolitics 
though his make-up was more essential 
primeval. 

The story of the Rome-Berlin Axi 
cannot be fully understood except 
terms of the military adventures that 
ended with its breakup and the death 
its two key exponents. These books a 
contribute to our clearer perception 
this aspect of World War II.—Hersem 


ROSINSKI. 


ai 


Lieutenant Pike and His Peak 
THE LOST PATHFINDER: Zest 
ton Montrcomery Pike. By \ 
Eugene Hollon. The University 
Oklahoma Press. 240 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $3.75. 

Last summer I accidentally invent 
game while attending a meeting ot 

military association (not the U.S. Infai 

try Association). There were some 
twenty officers there, about half Regular 
Army and half Reserve and Nation 

Guard, running from lieutenant to majo" 
general: I asked each of them if he ha 
heard anything lately about Gener! 
Pershing. Twelve thought he had die¢ 
long ago, and six weren't sure whether 
the General was alive or dead. On'y ™ 
knew that he was at Walter Reed Hos 
pital. 


~ 
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S hat taken aback at this ignor- 
e tempered my opinion since 
xrry Journat killed off Gen 
ill a couple of issues back with- 
consulting the General) I've 
d my harmless game of finding 
many officers know how many 
\merican men were officers, and 
ny famous peacetime projects 
ried out by the Army. 


Le and Clark, for example, are 
enerally known as the first two men to 
make a transcontinental trip, but few 


remember that they were Captain Meri- 
Lewis and Lieutenant William 
Clark. And Pike’s Peak? Sure, discov- 
y a guy named Pike. It was Lieu- 
venant Z. M. Pike, though, who with 
, small group of about fifteen soldiers 
riding west in November of 1806, first 
saw ahead of them something that looked 
like a “small blue cloud.” Twelve days 
later they reached the foot of the enor- 
mous peak. Without food for two days, 
standing in three feet of snow wearing 
cotton clothes and no stockings, Pike 
wrote in his journal and no wonder, “I 
believe that no human being could have 
ascended to its pinacal.” 

Pike was typical of the early American 
\my officer. Miserably underpaid, not 
too well trained, and often without 
enough imagination to realize the size 
of the task in hand, the Army officer and 
his men, practically unaided, opened up 
the West. The trails, roads, railroads, 
wells, canals, bridges, all were built by 
\rmy men. Colonel W. A. Ganoe told 
some of these magnificent achievements 
in a small book called Soldiers Un- 
masked, published some ten years ago. 
Officers today should search out copies 
ind read it. It should inspire even the 
worst timeserver with some admiration 
for what the Army has done for our 
country. , 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike came from 
in Army family and stayed with the 
Amy until, a brigadier general, he was 
killed during the War of 1812. The 
book is not an inspired one, but it is ac- 
curate, impartial, and well rounded. The 
\rmy needs more records like this of the 
work done by its officers—and more off- 
cers should read records like this of the 
work done by their brothers-in-arms. 


R. G. McC. 


Excellent Unit History 
THE HISTORY OF THE FIF 
TEENTH SCOTTISH DIVISION, 
1939-1945. By Lt. Gen. H. G. Mar- 
tin. William Blackwood and Sons, 
Ltd. 383 Pages; Illustrated; Appen- 
dices; Index; $7.50. 
\s an account of the training and 
operations of the division and its parts, 
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The History of the Fifteenth Scottish 
Division, will be of special interest to 
American military historians concerned 
with the British Second Army's sector. 
But as a splendid example of military 
history written at division level, it also 
deserves the widest possible reading 
among military men, and that is the 
basis on which it is here reviewed. 
General Martin has organized his ma- 
terial superbly and used excellent judg- 


ment as to what should be included and 
left out. The division trained or did 
home-defense duty for five and a half 
of the six and a half years of its life, and 
these years the author covers briefly, hit- 
ting the important points and passing 
over long periods of little change in a 
sentence or two. 

The division’s battle actions are done 
in great detail, but not to the extent that 
the reader gets lost. General Martin 





SPORTSMAN’S QUINTET 





For all shooters 


WHY NOT LOAD 
YOUR OWN! 


Townsend Whelen 


The best handloading book for 
the beginner ever published—one 
that will save you money and 
improve your accuracy. Colonel 
Whelen gives 40 basic loads, with 
every step explained and pictured 
to make it easy for you to load 


your own. $3.50 





For Ballisticians and 
Collectors 


CENTERFIRE METRIC PISTOL AND 
REVOLVER CARTRIDGES 


Munhall and White 


Complete, detailed specifications 
on all handgun cartridges meas- 
ured by the metric system. Includes 
many familiar American cartridges 
like the .380 ACP. Many conver- 
sion tables and over 200 scale sil- 


houette photos. $7.50 








For Hunters 
THE BOOK OF THE GARAND 
Maj. Gen. Julian S. Hatcher 


The country’s top expert in the design and develop- 
ment of military small arms has written this complete 
study of the Garand rifle from the time of the first experi- 
mental model up to the present. Hatcher also has the 
complete story on ammunition, ballistics, sights, and on 
modifications of the Garand for accuracy. Includes a 
survey of the whole field of automatic rifle design and 


operation. $6.00 





THOROUGHBRED 
BLOODLINES 


Colonel John F. Wall 


This is the classic book of 
the thoroughbred breeding 
industry. Containing giant 
pedigree charts and rare il- 
lustrations, it is an essential 
book for serious horsemen. 


Limited Edition. $25.00 





For Horsemen and Breeders 


FAMOUS RUNNING 
HORSES 


Colonel John F. Wall 


Here are all the famous 
running horses of all time. 
Their victories, their pe- 
culiarities, their trainers, 
their breeding—all come 
alive in this magnificent 
story of the turf imperish- 
ables. 


A big, handsome, authoritative book, with 
many illustrations. Over 300 pages. $10.00 





1115 SEVENTEENTH ST. N.W. 
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Is Your Present Dictionary 
Adequate? 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 





With American soldiers and ci- 
vilians, and American installations 
scattered all over the world, you 
can’t afford not to have Webster’s 
Geographical Dictionary on your 
desk. 

Here's a partial list of contents: 


40,000 geographical names with 
current information, historical 
notes, and pronunciation. 

Detailed information on the 
United States, with specific infor- 
mation about your state. 

177 specially drawn maps. 

Only $7.00 if your order is re- 
ceived — midnight November 
13, for delivery on or after No- 
vember 14. On and after Novem- 
ber 14, Webster's Geographical 
Dictionary will be $8.50. 


The American College Dictionary 


The most complete desk dic- 
tionary ever published. . .$5.00 
Thumb-indexed . . 
For Your School-Age Children 
The American Everyday Dic- 


tionary. More than 60,000 
entries 
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THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR Il: 


The Organization of 
Ground Combat Troops . $3.25 


The Procurement and 
Training of Ground 
Combat Troops 


Okinawa: The Last Battle . $6.00 


Guadalcanal: The First 
Offensive 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17 St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 





clearly outlines where the major units 
were during each action, what they were 
doing, and why they were doing it. He 
seldom brings in platoons and individ- 
uals unless their actions were significant 
to the major action. He also manages to 
keep track of supporting and flanking 
units and the big picture, too, without 
breaking his narrative. 

Nor is this as heavy as it sounds. Gen- 
eral Martin writes clearly and easily, and 
livens his narrative with dry humor— 
generally in comments on the rather ri- 
diculous situations that are as much a 
part of war as bullets. There are enough 
maps and each is simply and clearly 
executed. 

Of the histories of American divisions 
published since World War II, only a 
small number are as well prepared and 
written as The History of the Fifteenth 
Scottish Division. Any military writer 
would do well to study General Martin's 


book and his methods.—O. C. S. 


How To Put It Down Clearly 

THE ART OF READABLE WRIT- 
ING. By Rudolf Flesch. Harper & 
Brothers. 237 Pages; Illustrated; Index: 
$3.00. 


As in his earlier book, The Art of 
Plain Talk, Mr. Flesch gives us much 
sensible and readable advice on how to 
write clearly and plainly. The end 
sheets of the book contain his scales for 
determining the ease and interest of any 
piece of writing, and in the text are a 
great many examples of the wrong way 
to write. 

Though, after suffering official mili- 
tary English for thirty years I agree with 
ne arly everything Mr. Flesch says, | am 
not sure that I agree with his use of 
interest and ease of reading scales in one 
In general short sentences do 
make things easier to read. But the oc- 
casional sentence of some length, when 
it is well put together, does not make 
reading harder, and gives a better swing 
and balance. And it is true, also, that 
very short sentences, one after the other, 
can cause a jerkiness of style that makes 
reading harder because it makes it tire- 
some. 

And William Hazlitt Upson, author 
of the Earthworm Tractor stories about 
Alexander Botts, sometimes gives a short 
and funny talk in which he reduces 
Mr. Flesch’s ease-of-reading scale to ab- 
surdity. He applies it to Robert Frost’s 
well-known and_ possi best-known 
poem, Stopping by Weed on a Snowy 
Evening. The first verse of this old 
favorite contains 30 words, all of one 
syllable except two that have two syl- 
lables each. Applying Mr. Flesch’s rule, 
Mr. Upson proves that the poem ranks 


I espect , 


The Greatest Americar 


Comedian... 





W. C. FIELDS 


By Robert Lewis Taylor 


Rasping, boastful, incensed, absurd, 
W. C. Fields was an American le gend 
in his own lifetime. He was also one of 
the greatest comedians who ever lived, 
and one of the most unlikely. 

When Fields died he had lived ou 
more than sixty years of a life as fan- 
tastic as that of any character he ever 
played—a life that was in itself his 
greatest role. 

Whether you saw W. C. Fields in 
the flesh or on the screen, or heard him 
on the radio—and who didn’t—you'll 
want Robert Lewis Taylor’s wonderful 
biography, a book that combines humor 
with a warm, human understanding of 
a strange, lonely man. 


$3.50 


WHITE COLLAR ZOO 


By Clare Barnes, Jr. 


The book that is sweeping the coun- 
try! A laugh on every page, unless 
you're the guy who can’t find the humor 
in the page you’re on. 

On every page, is a bird or a fish or 
an animal, perfectly harmless till you 
come to the captions—wicked, witty, 
and so true. 

Buy a copy today, and see if you can 
find the Old Man, or the Chief ‘of Staff 
—or yourself. 


Only $1.00 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D.C. 
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For YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the fol- 
low ng bookstores in your neigh- 
bornood to stock all Infantry 
Journal Press Books. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
igusta Book Store 
33 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
id Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 §. Wabash Avenue 
Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
White Company 
1211 Broadway 





COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High Street 


| DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Fitzsimons News Stand 
S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
P.O. Box 6267 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayers & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
626 South Spring Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Company 
825 Hennepin Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel’s 
339 6th Avenue 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co. 
334-336 E. Main Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 East 6th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
407 Market Street 
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a notch or so below the funny papers for 
ease of reading. Even so, the rule is a 
good general test, and its composer does 
not insist that it can be rigidly applied 
to all writing. 

Mr. Flesch’s books have considerable 
use in the Services. I have noted The 
Art of Plain Talk on many a desk in the 
Pentagon, though not on enough. The 
Art of Readable Writing is by all means 
a book to place beside the author's first 
one.—G. V. 


Heavy With Politics 
AN ARMY IN EXILE. By Lieutenant 
General W. Anders. The Macmillan 
Company. 319 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $5.00. 


Despite the tragedy of Polish history, 
one anecdote came insistently to my 
mind as I read this account of the Polish 
II Corps. The League of Nations for 
some reason awarded a fat prize for 
an essay on the Elephant. The prize 
winning Englishman submitted a fine 
scholarly essay entitled “The Elephant: 
How to Kill It.” The Frenchman pro- 
duced “The Elephant: Its Love Life.” 
The German brought forth a three- 
volume work on “The Elephant: Its 
Etiology, Philosophy and Reactions Un- 
der Certain Controlled Conditions.” 
The Pole produced an impassioned opus 
on “The Elephant and the Polish Ques- 
tion.” 

With all regard to the magnificent 
bravery of the Polish Corps which served 
so capably with the Fifth Army in Italy, 
and captured Cassino and Ancona under 
the most difficult conditions, this book 
contains so little military history and is 
so full of hazy politics, that it would take 
an ardent partisan of Anders’ troops to 
wade through it. 

A book that might have been of spe- 
cific interest to Americans turns out to 
be full of such general indictments 
against the Russians, Churchill, Willkie, 
and others, which only a scholar could 
weigh. 

You'll learn much more about the II 
Polish Corps from Starr's Salerno to 
the Alps: A History of the Fifth Army, 
than you will from this book.—R.G.McC. 


The Causes of Illness 
PSYCHOSOCIAL MEDICINE: A 


Srupy or THE Sick Society. By 

James L. Halliday, M.D., D.P.H. 

W. W. Norton & Company. 278 

Pages; Appendix; Index; Bibliogra- 

phy; $3.50. 

Dr. Halliday, a well-known British 
physician and psychiatrist, presents this 


study of the sick society with compe- 
tence, authority, and insight. The book 
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Soldiers’ 
Album 


By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Lt. Col. Herbert Bregstein 


The well-known pictorial his- 
tory of the war in Europe, from 
Normandy to VE-Day. Contains 
almost four hundred photographs 
along with a running commentary 
of text. Soldiers’ Album shows you 
exactly what happened in the 
ETO and vividly captures all the 
sensations of troops in combat. 

Written by Colonel R. Ernest 
Dupuy, at one time General Eisen- 
hower’s PRO and later Chief of 
the press newsroom, and Lt. Colo- 
nel Herbert Bregstein, in charge 
of still pictures in the PRO Sec- 
tion, SHAEF. 


The original $5.00 edition, 
now only $2.00 











My Three Years 
With Eisenhower 


By 
CAPT. HARRY C. BUTCHER, USNR 


Captain Butcher’s account of the 
movements of the men who directed 
the European campaign is already a 
source book for historians. 

My Three Years With Eisenhower 
offers a unique combination of human 
interest and grand strategy, by the man 
who was General Eisenhower's aide 
during three of the world’s most criti- 
cal years. 


Now only $2.06 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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is certain to be of great professional 
value. It is also of very real interest to 
anyone concerned with social problems. 
he concepts of psychosomatic medicine 
are here applied to the study of commu 
nities and social groups—a technique 
which is beginning to be recognized as 
valid, along with the more classical his 
torical approach to social problems. 
Many of the conclusions which would 
seem to follow from the facts given in 
this book are indeed gloomy. We live in 
a sick society which contributes to indi 
vidual sickness; and individual sickness, 
in turn, reflects again upon the society 
that fosters it. The picture which comes 
naturally to mind is of a parent and 
child constantly reinfecting each other 
with the same virulent disease, so that 
neither one of them can ever quite re- 
cover because of the continued exposure. 
[his is, obviously, a vicious circle. We 
can only hope that Dr. Halliday’s book 
will sow something to arouse awareness 
of the problem, for only in such aware 


ness can the circle begin to be broken.py 


M. S. LuneBaRGER. 
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